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“WE ACCEPT THE CHALLENGE 
TO REACH UNREACHED YOUTH.” 


This cross, made by a group of young people at an 
International Council youth camp, is the center of 
worship and personal commitment throughout each 
summer by young people of many different denomina- 
tions. 


We 


Build 
with 


Thee 


We commit ourselves — individually and in our 


We 


Christian organizations — to a constant crit- 
icism of our own attitudes toward persons 
of other races in the light of all we know of 
love. We pledge ourselves to active effort 
against the discrimination and the segrega- 
tion of any group, Negro, white, of Japanese 
descent, Jew, or any other, wherever our 
lives touch the question: in our personal 
relationships, in our churches, in schools, in 
housing, in transportation, and in employ- 


ment. 


* 


pledge ourselves to think of our suffering 
brothers around the world, to increase our 
personal contribution to relief of human 
agony, even to the lowering of our own level 


of living; too, we pledge ourselves to co- 


operate wholeheartedly with those organiza- 


tions whose purposes are to eliminate the 


conditions which give rise to our brothers 


suffering. 
* 


accept the challenge to reach unreached 
youth, and to help the church to meet its 
responsibility of becoming instrumental in 
making a troubled world into a Christian 


world. 


* 


We have an awed consciousness of our fellowship 


with all Christian youth; we are determined 
together with them, in cooperative Christian 
action, to pour the energies of our lives into 


the channels of service God opens to us. 


From the Statement of Commitment by the Christian Youth Conference of North America, Lakeside, Ohio, 1944. 


pe a ee ee 


Why | am my 


brother's keeper 
By P. R. Hayward 


A meditation for personal reading and devotion, 
or for the guidance of group worship, especially 
where evangelistic work is being planned. Prepared 
in connection with the materials on evangelism in 
this issue and the widespread evangelistic effort 
carried on in Lent. (Suggestions for group use are 
given at the end.) Personal reading time: three 
minutes. Group worship: five to seven minutes. 


N OW, WHEN I WAS ASKED to have a share in the 
evangelistic plans of my church, something deep within 
myself said: “What business is it of mine to bring others 
within reach of the gospel of Christ? Why should I be 
concerned to see that my neighbor’s children seek out the 
Sunday school?” And before I knew that the words had 
formed in my heart, I had said, “Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” 

Am I? 

Then from deefi within me I heard the voices of those 
who through the centuries have picked up this cry of the 
self-seeking spirit in every man, and answered it. 


I heard the plea of the soul in distress: 
“TI looked on my_right hand,’ and beheld, but there 
was no man that would know me; refuge failed me; 
no man cared for my soul.” 


I heard the words of an ancient Prophet: 

“And Moses returned unto Jehovah, and said, oh, 
this people have sinned a great sin, and have made 
them gods of gold. Yet now, if thou wilt forgive 
their sin . .. ; and if not, blot me, I pray thee, out 
of thy book which thou hast written.” 


The age-old promises of God were brought home to me: 

“Now therefore go, and I will be with thy mouth, 

and teach thee what thou shalt say.” “They that be 

wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament 

and they that turn many to righteousness as the stars 
forever and ever.” 


From one heart after another, this aged truth that no 
man liveth unto himself and no man dieth unto himself 
came home to me: 

“T have not hid thy righteousness within my heart; 
. .. I have not concealed thy loving kindness and thy 
truth from the great congregation.” 

“Cry aloud, spare not, lift up thy voice like a 
trumpet, and shew my people their transgression, the 
house of Jacob their sins.” 
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“We are journeying unto the place of which the 
Lord said, I will give it to you: come thou with us, 
and we will do thee good.” 

“Arise, go unto Nineveh, that great city, and preach 
unto it the preaching that I bid thee . . . And should 
I not spare Nineveh, that great city, wherein are 
more than sixscore thousand persons that cannot 
discern between their right hand and their left hand; 
and also much cattle?” 


From the heart of the devoted Paul came also an answer 
to my question: 

“T am debtor both to the Greeks, and to the bar- 
barians; both to the wise, and to the unwise. So, as 
much as in me is, I am ready to preach the gospel 
to you.” “For, though I preach the gospel, I have 
nothing to glory of: for necessity is laid upon me; 
yea woe is unto me, if I preach not the gospel.” 
“Brethren, my heart’s desire and prayer to God for 
Israel is, that they might be saved.” “For none of us 
liveth unto himself.” 

“And—I heard a voice speaking unto me, and say- 
ing,—But rise and stand upon thy feet, for I have 
appeared unto thee .. . to make thee a minister and 
a witness both of these things which thou hast seen 
and of those things in the which I will appear unto 
thee.” 


And then an old preacher of my own day, telling why 
he still went out to distant school houses to preach, said, 
“I cannot eat my crust of bread alone.” 


At last, to put a seal upon it all, the Master himself 
spoke to’ my heart: 

“I saw them as sheep without a shepherd.” “O 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how often I would have gath- 
ered thee . . .” “I must go to other cities also.” 

“The Son of Man came to seek and to save that 
which was lost.” 

“But I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not: 
and when thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren.” 

“The harvest indeed is plenteous, but the laborers 
are few. Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the harvest, 
that he send forth laborers unto his harvest.” 


Finally, in the words of his Great Commission, I heard 
him say: 

“Go ye, therefore, and make disciples of all the 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit; teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I commanded you: 
and lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of 
the world.” 

And I bowed my head, my question answered, my heart 
strangely stirred. Then, and not till then, “I heard the 
voice of the Lord, saying, Whom shall I send, and who 
will go for us? Then said I, Here am J; send me.” 


This meditation can be used in a group, without rehearsal, 
by having a leader read the main portions and persons 
selected to read the Scripture passages. These should be 
read clearly and impressively, with the readers remaining at 
the rear or in their seats. All present could be asked to bow 
their heads. At the end the pastor should, without announce- 
ment or moving to the front, offer a closing prayer of 
dedication. 


A first report 


On the Mission to Christian Teachers 


By Harry C. Munro 


HE MISSION to Christian Teachers is proving to be 

one of the most successful and significant field projects 
in which I have ever shared. The timeliness of its very 
specific purpose and the effectiveness of its program in 
accomplishing this purpose have been evident in each of 
the seven in which, at this writing, I have served as team 
executive. While this interpretation is written before the 


series is complete and on the basis of my own observation 


only, brief reports from other team executives tend to 
support my own observations. 


What is the Mission? 


The Mission to Christian Teachers becomes a reality, we 
have tried to make it clear, only in the local church school 
program. Its real objectives can be accomplished only 
there. The three-day programs in thirty-two cities reach- 
ing twenty-seven states are preliminary to this real mission. 
The objectives of this mission are two: (1) bringing with- 
in reach of Christian teaching that other half of our-popu- 
lation not now receiving it and (2) bringing all those be- 
ing taught into a definite commitment to Jesus Christ as 
Savior and Lord and into vital membership in the church, 
with due regard to appropriate times and methods. The 
National Mission to Christian Teachers, bringing teams 
of national staff leaders in Christian education and evangel- 
ism into twenty-seven states, has been the means used to 
launch this mission throughout the churches. 

As projected by the National Committee, each of the 
thirty-two “Missions” is two-fold. It consists of a direct 
service to the church school workers of the city where it 
is held. It consists of a parallel planning conference in 
which responsible and representative leaders from over 
the state lay plans for carrying such a service throughout 
the state. 

Of the Missions in which I have served, the one in 
Decatur, Illinois, most nearly fulfilled this two-fold func- 
tion. It began Sunday morning, November 12, with several 
of the team members interpreting the Mission in Decatur 
pulpits, one interpretation being broadcast. Sunday af- 
ternoon, four ‘ninety-minute conferences interpreted to 
children’s workers, youth workers, adult workers, and ad- 
ministrators the first obective, “reaching the unchurched.” 
Then came a convocation with an inspirational address on 
“A Personal Faith for Today.” Sunday evening, the team 
members served in six denominational rallies. 

Monday’s program opened with a fellowship breakfast 
for team members, local committeemen and state leaders. 
From 10:00 to 12:00, a ministers’ conference interpreted 
the pastor’s function in educational evangelism under the 
leadership of several national team members. Paralleling 
this, one hundred leaders from over the state began to plan 
the state-wide program. Age-group workers had the choice 
of attending the second session of their conference Mon- 
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day from 2:00 to 3:30 or from 6:30 to 8:00. Admini- 
strators had their second conference 6:30 to 8:00. Some 
twenty employed field workers did further planning on 
the state program in the afternoon. The day’s program 
culminated in the second convocation 8:15 to 9:30 with 
an address on “Evangelism through Christian Teaching.” 
Tuesday’s program was similar to Monday’s in schedule, 
with the addition of a number of denominational con 
ferences in the afternoon. 


Five hundred Decatur teachers and pastors were given 
direct help in the conferences and convocations, with sug- 
gestions for continuing the work in local church “planning 
and praying fellowships.” One hundred workers from over 
the state shared in these sessions as a “laboratory” and 
also planned the state-wide program. This state confer- 
ence planned, scheduled and largely staffed eighteen one- 
day missions throughout the state for January. In addi- 
tion, a special Chicago group planned a series of eight or 
nine in Chicagoland. This state program will bring a mis- 
sion within thirty-five or forty miles of nearly every church 
in the state. So the Illinois Mission continues until every 
church school worker shall have caught its purpose and 
shared in its spiritual uplift. 


Realization of need evident 


The eagerness and expectancy of the thousands of church 
workers who crowd into the Mission conferences is both 
heartening and sobering to the national teams. Can we 
meet this expectancy? Not in our own wisdom and | 
strength. So, in spite of heavy conference schedules, we 
have been much in prayer for each other and for ourselves 
that God might find us open and ready channels of his 
purpose and power to meet this expectancy. 


We have not been confronted with, complacency, as 
some of us had feared. These pastors and teachers know 


what they’re up against. They are interested less in diag- _ 


nosis than in methods and resources for tackling the 
evangelistic job more effectively. 


It is clear that no nationally concocted “bag of tricks” 
will meet this need. There is widespread realization that 
we are chiefly lacking, not in “know-how” but in basic 
motivation. The rank and file of our church membership 
seems to lack the spiritual power essential to Christian 
witnessing and evangelistic teaching. When there is no 
ardent passion in the rank and file of church membership, 
the atmosphere is too chilly to expect evangelistic results 
from the church, school. While we must make our ap- 
proach through our teachers, it is clear that the real 
problem is in the homes and the general adult church 
membership which either support or tend to negate all 
our teachers can do. The church as a whole must pro- 
vide our teachers a better spiritual climate in which to 
work if it expects evangelistic results. What has become of 
the old “passion for souls’? 


Sophistication vs. emotion 


Statistics supplied to the national team as well as data 
gathered by local “fact finding committees,” when re- 
viewed by the Mission conferences, result in some disturb- 
ing comparisons. We have a group of older, well-estab- 
lished, numerically strong religious bodies which have 
been steadily losing in Sunday school enrollment since 
1926. These groups are predominantly upper middle class 
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economically and culturally. In a number of the Mission 


conferences it seemed appropriate to label them as 


“sophisticated” churches. 


In contrast with these are numerous younger and 
smaller, but rapidly growing religious groups which seem 
to be making headway most readily among people less 
privileged economically and culturally. In some states 
they are taking over much of the responsibility for religious 
ministry to rural and village populations from which the 
sophisticated churches are increasingly withdrawing, but 
which also constitute our principal source of growth in 
population. Many of their converts are former dissatisfied 
adherents of these sophisticated churches. They place 


strong emphasis upon radical conversion experiences and 


make much of the emotional factor in religion. In fact, 
in many ways they resemble the sophisticated churches 
as they were a couple of generations ago when revival 
meetings at least annually were the rule. 


Fortunately the Missions provided for some fellowship 
and sharing of experience between these groups, although 
representatives of the sophisticated churches greatly pre- 
dominated. One observation from the Missions is that 
these groups have much to learn from each other. Fellow- 
ship and sharing may strengthen both. When it comes 
to devotion to Christ and the church, to sacrificial giving, 
to lay evangelism and witnessing, and to religion as a 
dynamic for daily living, the church membership of the 
sophisticated churches seems to be definitely inferior to 
that of the emotional groups. Yet with seemingly lower 
requirements in terms of religious experience as a con- 
dition of church membership, the sophisticated churches 
are showing less satisfactory growth numerically as well. 


Reuniting evangelism and education 


The Missions themselves demonstrate the remedy for 
this situation. The modern religious educational movement 
emerged as in part a protest against superimposing upon 
childhood the unreal and emotionally harmful patterns of 
radical or cataclysmic adult conversion. Religious educa- 
tion has evidently succeeded so well in its protest, at 
least in the sophisticated churches, that we have swung to 
the opposite extreme. We are accepting far too many un- 
regenerate adults into church membership on the basis of 


a childish pattern of religious experience totally inadequate 
to qualify them. 


What we need is a reuniting of the evangelistic passion 
and zeal for a full and genuine conversion with the educa- 
tional ideal of continuous and life long growth in reli- 
gious experience. Recognizing that there are many varied 
patterns of religious experience, religious education must 
place greater emphasis upon a passion to reach the unsaved 
and to bring persons to whole-hearted commitment to 
Christ, while evangelism must recognize continuous, life- 
long spiritual growth as indispensable. 


Denominational emphasis slight 


The low point in most of the Missions were the denom- 
inational conferences, Provision was made for these in the 
schedule because it was supposed that the workers would 
want counsel on the specific materials and plans of their 
own denomination. But interest in and attendance at the 
denominational conferences was much below that at age- 
group and administrative conferences which were inter- 
denominational though led chiefly by staff members of 
particular denominations. This is a natural development 
in an inter-church gathering. In several of the Missions 
the local committee decided not even to have the de- 
nominational conferences, preferring to provide an addi- 
tional period in the age-group and administrative inter- 
denominational sessions. 


General plan sound 


Except for the denominational conferences, the general 
pattern suggested by the National Committee proved 
sound. Variations from it usually did not justify them- 
selves. The unusually early evening hour of 6:30 for be- 
ginning the conferences proved feasible where tried. The 
sharper the focus on teachers rather than on the general 
public, the better the conference, attendance. The attend- 
ance at afternoon and evening conferences was well 
balanced. Attendance at the consecutive conference sessions 
was remarkably well-sustained. The state conference usu- 
ally proved more significant and fruitful than those 
responsible for it seemed to expect. In fact the entire 
project is proving a highly successful and important field 
service. 


“The dictators have put the churches to shame by their successful use of the educa- 
tional method inspired by evangelistic zeal to change whole peoples. They have used 
a kind of educational evangelism in a bad cause. Reaching every youngster in every 
block every week with a definite, momentous message soon gave them control. It 
supplanted the historic faith with a new dynamic paganism, the tragic consequences of 
which have bathed whole continents in human blood. 

‘This neo-paganism which is spreading over the world may be checked, but it cannot 
be conquered by a smashing military victory or by unconditional surrender. It can be 
met successfully only by a better gospel propagated with an even greater evangelistic 
zeal. We have in this country the means at hand to do this. The better gospel of 
Jesus Christ is the definite, momentous, life changing message. Sunday schools acces- 
sible to virtually every home are the potential agencies. More than two million volunteer 
lay Christian teachers are the potential evangelists.” 

—From Every Teacher an Evangelist 
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HE EVANGELIZATION OF CHILDREN has become 

in recent years one of the livest subjects of interest 
among Christian workers. It springs from a sane analysis 
of a paramount need in Protestant churches. These leaders 
know that commitment to Christ is likely to last longest 
when it comes early, and that children are impressionable. 
They are also distressed at the number of children who 
are untouched by any religious instruction and by those 
others who attend church schools but do not make Chris- 
tian decisions. 

Some non-church groups have conducted programs 
designed to bring children to Christ which have some good 
features but which are not sound because they attempt 
short-cuts. For instance, impressionable children of ten 
years of age or thereabouts can easily be wrought up emo- 
tionally in a group and be led to repeat the words of a 
leader through mere imitation. When the words have been 
hallowed in the leader’s mind by association with adult 


repentance and conversion, it is easy to assume that be- . 


cause a child repeats the words he has had as vital a 
religious experience as the adult often (but not always! ) 
had. Then, when the leader believes, as some do, that 
because of the child’s “conversion” something profound 
and permanent has happened and the child can now be 
left entirely “in the hands of the Lord,” the results are 


unfortunate and often tragic. When the new “convert” is 
not related to any on-going institution where continuous 
fellowship and social support can protect and nourish the 
new impulses, the experience is almost certain to end in 
failure. Too often it will even create an antagonism to 
religion. 

In the article below we present a method being widely 
used by a major denomination. It seeks to secure the 
values of the small group approach, the story method, 
and the personal touch that have a proven value with 
children, and‘ to use these in reaching those now un- 
churched. At the same time it brings children, and the 
parents as well wherever possible, into the fellowship of an 
on-going institution. It also attempts to support the new 
impulses in the child’s heart by the further and more 
fundamental undergirding of the home. This too means 
“leaving the child to the Lord,” because, in spite of the 
shortcomings of our churches and our homes, the Lord is 
reaching people of all ages through them! 

The pamphlet Evangelism of Children prepared by the 
Committee on Religious Education of Children of the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Education, represents the 
Council’s view of the principles on which any program of 
evangelism of children should be based. 

—TuE EpiTors 


Bible story hours for unreached 


children 


HE Allegheny Avenue Baptist Church of Philadelphia 
was among the first churches of the Northern Baptist 
. Convention to put into effect their denomination’s new 
plan of evangelism, “Winning the Children for Christ.” 
The pastor presented the plan to the Board of Christian 
Education and the Board of Deacons, who in turn recom- 
mended it to their church as a program worthy of their 
fullest cooperation. 

This program of evangelism has been developed with a 
three-fold emphasis: to win to church attendance all 
children in the neighborhood; to win to Christ all children 
in the church; and to help parents to give spiritual nurture 
in the home. This plan has proved effective in various areas 
where many other efforts to interest unenlisted persons 
in church attendance has met with discouraging results. 
In general, the program calls for five weekly sessions called 
Bible Story Hours, with a maximum of fifteen children, 
eight to thirteen years of age. These are held in a home in 
each neighborhood where boys and girls not connected 
with any Sunday school or church live. In these meetings 
definite emphasis is placed upon getting these children 


* Director of Evangelism Among Children, Christian Education 
Department, American Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 
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lad ! 


By Lois Blankenship* 


to become members of a church school within the period 
of five weeks. There the evangelistic purpose can be con- 
tinued under the direct ministry of the church. 

The Allegheny Baptist Church voted unanimously to use 
this plan of the neighborhood Bible Story Hours to 
present the Gospel message to unreached children in their 
community. They selected a committee which worked 
with the pastor in determining the number of neighborhood 
groups, in securing a home in each neighborhood for the 
meetings, and in selecting a teacher for each group of 
children. They recognized the need for careful preparation 
upon the part of each teacher and asked a trained children’s 
worker to give special guidance to the Bible Story Hour 
leaders. A packet of materials for use with a group of 
fifteen children was secured for each leader and became 
the basic material for the training sessions. 

After receiving thorough training for her five sessions 
with children, including the observance of a demonstration 
Bible Story Hour, each leader then proceeded to carry out 
her plans to reach the unenlisted boys and girls in her 
assigned neighborhood. The steps in her program for 
Bible Story Hours involved: 

1. Finding the children. She called in all the homes 
of her area, discovering in conversation with the mothers 
all those children (eight to thirteen) who were not attend- 
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They learn to make 
“build up”’ pictures. 


Each child is person- 


ally invited to attend 
the Story Hour. 


ing any church school. To those mothers she gave a 
Parents’ Leaflet which explained the purpose of the Bible 
Story Hours, and she invited them to send their children. 

2. Inviting the children. Two or three days before the 
first Bible Story Hour she mailed to each child an attractive 
invitation, to remind him of the meeting. 

3. Conducting the Bible Story Hours. The one-hour 
sessions included hymns, Bible study selections, stories 
and handwork activities. The subjects of the five story 
sessions were: “God So Loved the World,” “Jesus Shows 
God’s Love,” “Jesus, Friend of Children,” “Greater Love 
Hath No Man,” and “Jesus’ Work Goes On.” One activity 
which was quite popular was a “build-up picture” which 
each child made and was encouraged to use in retelling 
to others the Bible stories he had heard in the Bible Story 
Hour sessions. Each time a child told the Bible story, he 
illustrated it for his listeners by placing the cut-out figures 
on his picture background, thus making a “biuld-up pic- 
ture”. The children delighted in the use of their pictures 
and retold the Bible stories to parents, neighbors and 
school friends. One teacher reported that the children in 
her group told the stories to every adult in their community. 
A father, after hearing from, his little girl the stories, 
searched out a minister and asked for help in finding 
Christ for his life. 

4. Conserving the results of the Bible Story Hours. 
Each teacher made a special effort to interest her group of 
children in attending church school on the next Sunday 
after her first meeting with them. One leader brought 
nine new boys and girls the first Sunday, another five, and 
several others brought two or three each, By the end of the 
five weekly sessions in the homes, nearly sixty children 
had enrolled in the Allegheny Avenue church school and 
other nearby churches. 

Every department in the church school was influenced 
by the increased attendance, and teachers began im- 
mediately to express a desire for help in meeting the 
spiritual needs of these newcomers. Again a children’s 
worker came to the rescue, and this time conducted special 
training sessions for the church school workers with 
children. She helped them to evaluate their present teach- 


1 In this way work with children led into and was part of the 
general visitation program described in the article by Dr. Fagerburg 
in this issue. 
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They come to Sunday 
school on Sunday. 


They listen to stories 
about Jesus. 


Pictures courtesy Baptist Leader 


ing program, equipment, materials, rooms, etc. in the light 
of the needs of the children with whom they worked. She 
sought to create within them a sense of urgency with 
respect to the Gospel message in terms of the needs and 
understanding of children. And she helped them to a 
greater vision of their task and a new dedication of them- 
selves to it. 


During the third week of the Bible Story Hours each 
teacher called again in the homes of her children, urging 
the parents to attend the church school and worship service 
with their children. She left in each home a family’ devo- 
tional booklet and urged the parents to use it in their homes. 


At the close of the five weeks the church gave a party for 
all the children who had attended the Bible Story Hours. 
The pastor, church school superintendent, children’s 
teachers and some of the deacons attended the party. At 
the close they showed the children around the building and 
helped them to understand something of its significance to 
the community. The children were told about all the 
activities the church provides for boys and girls, such as 
the junior choir, Scouts, and weekday clubs, and were 
invited to find a place in some of the groups. 


The deacons of the Allegheny Avenue Church were deep- 
ly impressed with a program for unyeached children which 
brought scores of them into the church school. They 
were convinced, however, it was not enough to reach only 
the children, but somehow the parents must also be enlisted 
and won to Christ. They asked the pastor to give them 
a course of instruction in home visitation evangelism. After 
they had received training they made personal calls upon 
sixty parents of the newly-reached children. They secured 
thirty commitments to Christ as Lord and Saviour and 
other decisions to attend church with the children. Since 
then adults have been coming, one by one, sometimes an 


entire family coming at the same time, into the fellowship 
of the church.1 


Allegheny Avenue Baptist Church has helped to lead 
the way for churches to recapture the spirit of concern 
which impels true followers of Jesus Christ to “go and 
preach the Gospel to every creature.” Many other churches 
are also engaged in dynamic programs to reach the un- 
reached and have found the “Winning the Children for 
Christ” plan equally as effective for their communities. 


Youth and the 


Christian evangel 


U.C.Y.M. fo stress evangelism in 
1945-1946 


By Isaac K. Beckes 


E ACCEPT THE CHALLENGE to reach unreached 

youth, and to help the church to meet its responsibili- 
ty of becoming instrumental in making a troubled world 
into a Christian world.” With these words, Christian young 
people gathered at Lakeside, Ohio last summer for the 
Christian Youth Conference of North America and pledged 
themselves to the spread of the Christian evangel. Since that 
time the Administrative Committee of the United Christian 
Youth Movement has called upon the youth of all its co- 
operating denominations and agencies to join in a great 
evangelistic emphasis in 1945-1946. 

In issuing this call, the young people of the U.C.Y.M. 
Committee knew that a very large per cent of young people 
today are not in our churches, but there was no sense of 
condemnation in their spirit. Rather, there was a firm con- 
viction that the salvation of mankind, both personal and 
social, is to be found in the Christian Gospel, and that the 
youth of the United States and Canada will affirm Jesus 
Christ as their Savior when the challenge of this message 
is placed squarely before them. 

Young people today, in the church and out, are lost, 
not because their lives are black with what a past genera- 
tion called “sin,” but because they are confused and pur- 
poseless. These young people are anxious to build a new 
world, but they cannot find a way. The world in which 
they live is full of the claims of many causes, and the 
young people are frus’trated because they cannot find the 
“cause” in which they can lose themselves. 


Youth’s own pledge of commitment 


What is the Christian affirmation for our time that will 
challenge and win young people? Perhaps it is best ex- 
pressed in the Commitment of the Christian Youth Con- 
ference of North America. Certainly this commitment has 
challenge enough for a day such as ours, and certainly 
it lays hold of the basic issues.+ 

Young people who realistically affirm this Commitment, 
will find themselves by losing themselves. Here is a plat- 
form of positive action in which young people can walk 
with the Man of Nazareth. 

If anything more is needed, it can be found in this 
portion of “A Young Christian’s Charter for World 
Order,” also published by the United Christian Youth 
Movement: 


1 Printed on page 2. 
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“The world is my home and all the people of the 
earth are my brothers. As long as people and society 
continue to destroy the sacredness of personality, I must 
work to create abundant life. As long as people suffer 
from discrimination, poverty, and tyranny I must live 
God’s moral laws. As long as there are conflict and ten- 
sion, a world at war, I must give all diligence to promoting 
obedience to God’s moral laws. In my hands are the in- 
struments of peace and world order. I am a Christian.” 

Christian young people have interpreted the Christian 
message for their time. Through them, God has spoken 
to this day in clear and powerful affirmation. It becomes, 
then, the task of the local-church and community to chal- 
lenge the youth of this day with this message and to make 
it effective in life. To this end, the United Christian Youth 
Movement bends its effort in 1945 and 1946. * 


The evangelistic outreach of the churches 


If churches are to be effective in reaching youth with the 
Christian message, they must recognize that techniques 
of evangelism must be adapted to meet present needs. Many 
young people today have no contact with the church at 
all and little opportunity to consider intelligently the 
Christian Gospel. Moreover, the attitude of the community 
at large, once the powerful supporter of the church, is now 
indifferent, hypercritical, or even antagonistic. The Chris- 
tian message must be carried to the youth of today. To 
reach these young people, it is necessary to utilize those 
opportunities for Christian education which are available 
only when the churches present a united front—the radio, 
the local press, the high school, the various clubs and other 
agencies dealing with youth. Surveys, religious emphasis 
weeks, high school missions and youth retreats lend them- 
selves most satisfactorily to a cooperative approach. The 
United Christian Youth Movement is developing materials 
for guiding such cooperative programs in the local com- 
munity. Newspaper releases and radio scripts are a part 
of this material. 


Ways of reaching unchurched young people 


The following illustrations of how churches have reached 
those outside the church are indicative of effective 
evangelistic methods in present use. 

Some churches encourage the development of an inner 
circle among the young people. Usually such a circle con- 
sists of those who are completely dedicated to the cause of 
Christ. These inner circles meet regularly for spiritual fel- 
lowship and for discussing the needs of youth. One of the 
things they undertake is to do a kind of quiet, friendly, 
personal work among the unchurched youth. They work 
on an intensive basis, making friends with those whom 
they would win, avoiding perfunctory calls and taking 
the time and trouble to establish a real friendship through 
which the unchurched may be won. 

One of the most spiritually revitalizing movements 
among young people in recent years has been the develop- 
ment of small intimate groups of young people who meet 
for prayer, meditation and the sharing of Christian in- 
sight.” 

In some communities the churches and the schools join 

2This technique is thoroughly discussed in the pamphlet, 
Spiritual Growth Through Fellowship Cells, United Christian Youth 
Movement, 203 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 20c. 
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Small groups of young people meet for prayer and meditation 


in a week of special emphasis. Sometimes speakers visit 
the public schools every day. Each evening there are 
special programs in the churches. The most successful 
programs of this sort are planned by the young people 
under the guidance of adult leaders. The newspapers and 
the radio can be used to a surprising advantage in such 
a campaign, not only to give publicity but to get the issues 
at stake before the wider public. 

A successful community technique for reaching young 
people with the Christian message is the High School 
Christian Mission. The main features of one held recently 
are as folows: 

1. A vesper service in the high school gymnasium on 
the opening Sunday evening. 

2. Each day in the assembly period one of the mission 
speakers gave an address. 

3. The extra-curricular high school clubs had an op- 
portunity to meet with the leaders of the mission to discuss 
religious problems. 

4, A community recreation program in the gymnasium 
featured one evening. 

5. The program was under the direction of a steering 
committee comprised chiefly of young people. 

Local churches can effectively center their efforts around 
special seasons of the year, such as Lent, and could include 
the following steps: 

1. Through January make thorough surveys of all 
young people in the community as yet unchurched. 

2. Organize special classes with the pastor or some 
other very competent leader on “What It Means to Be a 
Christian,” using the U.C.Y.M. Youth Action pamphlet by 
that name as a general guide. Make classes informal, giv- 
ing plenty of opportunity to share viewpoints and ex- 
periences. 

3. Early in February, conduct a youth canvass, urging 
all the youth of the community to participate in these 
classes. Train the young people themselves to do the can- 
vassing. 

4. Develop a special service around Eastertime to receive 
those who will to join the church. 

Both local churches and local communities can make 
effective use of week-end youth retreats as a means of 
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reaching the unchurched. All young people like to get out- 
of-doors and the fellowship of such retreats is often very 
effective in winning youth to Christian affirmation. Every 
Christian young person should try to get a friend to come 
to the retreat, or the whole group could canvass the com- 
munity. 


Making the Christian evangel effective 


Christian evangelism has often faced the criticism that 
it emphasized commitment without adequate provision 
for growth. The necessity of this growth is apparent to 
all, but the means of achieving it is not so apparent. It 
is clear, however, that a program of Christian growth is 
needed for every young person at jthe time a decision for 
Christ is made. Such a program is a definite part of educa- 
tional evangelism. Evangelism bears little permanent fruit 
without it. 

Prayer, study, fellowship and service are integral parts 
of Christian growth. The mature Christian can plan such 
a program of growth for himself, but the neophyte needs 
the help of the Christian fellowship. 

Without communion with God, the soul loses the source 
of its dynamic. The souls of men yearn for communion 
with the eternal. This is as true today as ever. Every 
church that plans a program of evangelism of youth should 
be prepared to guide young people in this personal growth 
with adequate consideration for differences in individual 
temperament and need. 

The Protestant Church began as an educational church. 
Christians had to learn to read in order to study the 
Scriptures. As a symbol of interpretation and education, 
the pulpit has long occupied the central station in the 
Protestant sanctuary instead of the altar. From the 
Protestant viewpoint every individual has a right to in- 
terpret God according to his own conscience but he also 
has an obligation to “study to show (himself) approved 
unto God.” Helping the young Christian to develop his 
concepts of Jesus, God, salvation, the church, Christian 
society, Christian responsibility, etc., is part of the task 
of educational evangelism. The Christian affirmation re- 
mains sterile without the forming of insight into a philoso- 
phy for living. 


‘We are not alone. We are encompassed by a great 
cloud of witnesses. We are aided by the immediate Chris- 
tian fellowship. This fellowship can be one of the most 
vitally creative things in the Kingdom of God. The ex- 
clamation of Tacitus, “How those Christians love each 
other!”” would not fit the average local congregation today 
as well as the comment, “How indifferent they are to each 
other!” Yet, nothing is so fraught with opportunities for 
personal growth as an intimate and understanding fel- 
lowship of Christians. The church needs to recapture a 
sense of intimate Christian fellowship filled with personal 
interest in order to make educational evangelism effective. 

Finally, every growing Christian must have an opportuni- 
ty for participation in the ongoing Christian task in a 
way that will give a sense of worth and peace. Alive and 
active young people at the peak of altruistic consciousness 
will not long be satisfied with mere busy work around the 
church or in doing the chores which their elders no longer 


want to do. They want to feel themselves a vital part of the © 


A mission fo 
parents, too 


By Winslow S. Drummond* 


HE MISSION TO TEACHERS is directed chiefly to the 

church ‘school leadership, in an attempt to impress 
teachers with their responsibility in bringing their pupils 
to a definite commitment to the way of Christ. But ex- 
perience has shown that the most devoted work on the part 
of teachers is not sufficient unless it is supported by the 
home. The teacher’s influence is limited to approximately 
one hour a week of actual contact with the pupil. In many 
instances the children come to the church school in spite 
of their parents. To expect decisive results on the basis 
of one hour of instruction a week among children, many 
of whom are from unchurched homes, is not an intelligent 
approach to the problem; nor is it good religion. 


Calling a parents’ institute 


One church has attempted to bring home to the parents 
their obligation to give their children religious training 
through “Parents’ Institutes.” There is nothing new in 
this suggestion; it is simply the application of the old 
“P.T.A.” principle to the church school program. These 
Institutes may be conducted at any time, but are most 
effective if they precede a definite season of evangelistic 
effort. 


* Minister, First 


Florida. 
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Presbyterian Church, West Palm Beach, 


Christian process and nothing short of this will challenge 
them. To convince young people of the necessity for 
Christian action and not to furnish them an outlet for their 
energies is to frustrate their growth and to add to the 
neuroticism of our time. Some denominations are already 
attempting to tie Christian youth up to definite activities. 
Educational evangelism must concern itself with challeng- 
ing service opporunity for young people who make com- 
mitment to the Christian way. 

Pastors, counselors of youth and young people them- 
selves should begin to make plans to participate in this 
great united effort in the fall_and winter of 1945-46. They 
can form representative committees in their local com- 
munities to begin planning for such an emphasis this year. 
They can form in every community across the continent a 
fellowship of prayer which will look expectantly and 
prayerfully to the time when the Christian Evangel will 
reach the youth of this day with a compelling message. 


One such Institute took place just before the Lenten 
season. All parents and the whole teaching staff, as well 
as the church officers, were invited. In this church nearly 
one-half of the church school members came from non- 
church homes. These parents, however, accepted the in- 
vitation to the meeting and particular account was taken 
of them in planning the program. The Institute was held 
at the church, following supper. After appropriate devo- 
tions and a word of welcome, a prepared syllabus was 
distributed to all present. 

This syllabus contained a series of observations given 
in statement form. These the leader read separately, and 
asked for comments to be made on them. The statements 
began with the generally accepted proposition: “There is 
a definite relation between the church and the home in 
character building.” - The observations following pointed 
out the importance of the church as a character-building 
agency, the lack of a feeling of obligation on the part 
of the home to the church; the fact that not all the blame 
for this could be placed on the church; and then challenged 
the parents with the words: “This church is serious about 
this business. That is why we are here tonight.” 


Facing the issues 


Following this presentation the audience took part in 
some interesting discussions of practical questions. The 
question, “Why is it that parents do not feel the im- 
perative need for including the church in the nurture of 
their children?” brought out smoldering resentment against 
a supposed inflexibility in church doctrine, the growing 
complexity of economic and social life, and the attitude 
of young people toward religion. 

“What can we do about it?” naturally resulted in some 
practical suggestions: Get the parents to come to church 
first. Let the church insist upon an authoritative place 
in the home. Reduce the number of social activities and 
diversions in community life which have consumed the 
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Parents must share with their children their own experiences in Christian living! 


time for the church’s program. Restore the family altar 
and make the family circle a religious unit. Insist upon 
the moral obligation of the family’s connection with, sup- 
port of, and attendance at church. 

“What do you expect of the church by way of a 
program?” gave a chance to tell of the many activities 
already going on in the church and to discuss the advisabili- 
ty of others. 

“Is it not true that the whole result will be measured 
by the personal religious conviction and experience of 
the parents?” This point opened the way to make clear, 
especially to non-church parents, the necessity for making 
a spiritual inventory of their own lives, homes, and their 
own examples. 

“Is the church as a whole thinking and planning along 
this line? Is it a major concern of church leaders in the 
country? In this particular church?” At this point the 
pastor and officers presented the plans adopted by the 
local church, together with a presentation of the general 
idea of the “Mission to Teachers.” A formal announce- 
ment was made of the opening of the “special class for 
catechetical instruction” to take place during the Lenten 
season just ahead. The parents were urged to encourage 
their children to go to these classes and to support them 
in making a commitment and uniting with the church in 
instances where they were of age for confirmation and 
acceptance. 

Several pamphlets on evangelism issued by the denom- 
inational Board of National Missions were distributed to 
the parents: “If Any Provideth Not for His Own,” “The 
Way of God in the Home,” “Religion and the Home,” 
- “How to Become a Christian,” and “The Communicant 
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Member.” These reinforced the purpose and message of the 
evening’s discussions. 


Impressing parents with their responsibility 


At the close of the meeting there was an informal social 
hour in which parents and teachers became acquainted. 
At this time, also, the pastor made appointments for cal- 
ling in homes for personal consultation regarding ways of 
making the home life more vital religiously. 

Perhaps the best definition of education is “the sharing 
of an experience.” This is certainly true of Christian 
education, for Christian experience must be shared. But 
it can not be done by church school teachers alone. The 
larger influence of the home must be consecrated to the 
effort. The parents must share with the child something 
more than the expected provisioning for bodily needs, 
something more than the advantages of secular training, 
something more than adequate protection of the child’s 
health and well being. Let the church point the question 
to the home and require the answer of fathers and mothers 
whose children attend our church schools: “What have 
they seen in thy house?” 


1This painting is used on the 1944-45 United Church Canvass 
Poster. A panel at the bottom of the poster provides space to print 
the dates of the local United Church Canvass. The original painting 
is a contribution of the artist, who gave three weeks to it, to the 
churches and synagogues of America. It is to hang in a place of 
honor at the Federal Council of Churches. It portrays a returned 
soldier who is taking his daughter to worship with him once more 
in the old familiar place. Copies of the poster, in colors, are avail- 
able from the United Church Canvass, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y., for ten cents a copy; quantity rates on application. 
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Home visitation 
evangelism 


Lay people win new members fo the church 


By Frank B. Fagerburg* 


For some years now the Northern Baptists have 
built their program of evangelism around the idea 
of folks just going out after other folks—from one 
living room to another. This is their national pro- 
gram—Home Visitation Evangelism. Such a pro- 
gram is a living witness to the way in which evange- 
lism and Christian education, when broadly and 
wisely interpreted, meet and blend. Since such a 
plan depends so much on the pastor, we have asked 
one who has operated this program successfully in 
different parts of the country to expound its philos- 
ophy and its practice. 


HEN A NEIGHBOR or a friend goes into a man’s 

living room and talks with him about the claims of 
Christ and the church, as naturally as he would talk about 
the weather or the election, he makes religion a thing of 
reality. An individual who is won under such circum- 
stances has a spiritual advantage in that his first commit- 
ment to Christ is in a commonplace environment. Ever 
after religion for him is more apt to be a real matter of 
daily experience. 

Too exclusively we have thought of Christian work in 
terms of professional leaders. The early Church doubtless 
used lay folk in personal contact evangelism. Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick has written: “In recovering Christianity 
as a layman’s religion we are getting back to the place 
where Christianity started. Neither Jesus nor any of his 
disciples were members of the priesthood or the clergy .. . 
Early Christianity was spread across the Roman Empire, 
not by clergymen but by laymen who translated the gospel 
into terms of daily life.” We read in the second chapter 
of Acts of the marvelous response to Peter’s great sermon. 
The impression would be wrong, however, if we did not 
read between the lines the story of the personal visitation 
work which was undoubtedly carried on by ordinary men 
and women who were on fire for Christ. 

This personal and individual approach by lay people 
fits into the pattern of our modern life, just as other 
methods of evangelistic appeal were effective in other 
times. It is the basis of the Home Visitation Plan of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, a plan in which I have par- 
ticipated again and again both in New England and in 
California. It has been proved in my experience, and in 
the experiences of countless others, that this plan works 


* Pastor of the First Baptist Church, Los Angeles, California. 
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effectively in every part of the country. The churches I 
served in the East and the West had equally good results. 


Listing the prospects 


A very important feature of the Home Visitation Plan 
is the building of the responsibility list. After diligent 
search any minister will be amazed how many prospects 
for church membership his church has. Such names are 
secured in a variety of ways. First of all, the people whom 
he has hoped during recent months to win will be placed 
upon the list. The next fruitful source of potential per- 
sonalities is in the list of parents of church school children. 
There is no greater appeal to the average normal individual 
than through his or her own child. At this point consider- 
able pressure can legitimately be applied in the direction 
of what it means to a child to have a whole family unit a 
part of the Christian Church. There are visitors to every 
church school class, other friends of each member, and of 
course, members of church families who have not yet 
joined the church. The minister may also give opportunity 
to a congregation to supply the names of neighbors and 
friends who ought to be visited with the challenge of Christ 
and the Church. 

It goes without saying that this list will be kept just as 
fresh as possible. Busy visitors are justifiably irritated 
when they are sent to wrong addresses or to homes from 
which people have moved some weeks or months before. 

A separate card should be made for each individual. All 
the information about every name indicated should be 
given. Concerning a child the card will state, of course, 
the age and the class of the church school with which he is 
connected. In the case of an adult a general age group 
may be indicated and the reason he happens to be on the 
list, as for instance, parent of a church school pupil, mem- 
ber of a church school class, married by the minister, etc. 

These cards are carefully worked over each day before 
new assignments are made. A number of cards, not over 
seven or eight, (a little leeway must be provided for peo- 
ple who will not be at home) should be placed in an en- 
velope. It is preferable to have visitors return the cards 
at the close of each evening’s visitation. In this way the 
minister can determine results and re-assign cards the 
following evening. The most successful work I have seen 
done was accomplished in a series of consecutive evenings. 
It is best when workers can gather for a reasonably early 
supper, brief instructions, and then an early start for 
evening calls. 


Enlisting and training the visitors 


The people who are to do the visiting should be hand 
picked. The minister who calls for volunteers will face 
trouble at once. The strongest personalities in the church 
membership ought to be used. Many of them will not re- 
spond unless the minister spends as much energy in making 
them understand that they ought to serve as visitors, as 
the visitors themselves must spend in convincing people 
that they ought to be a part of the great Christian cause. 
An interesting feature is that many of the people who are 
convinced wih greatest difficulty are most joyous over the 
plan when the work is done. There ought to be about 10 
per cent as many visitors as there are people on the prospect 
list. 

It is not surprising that the following suggestion sounds 
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unwise to a person who has never led in a Home Visitation 
effort: Get definite signed commitments from every visitor. 
A card should be available indicating the exact days and 
dates upon which a person is willing to do the visiting. 
Frequently a minister will get the response, “Never mind, 
pastor, you can count on me. I'll be there!” Sad to say, 
this is not enough. There is something about one’s signing 
a promise that writes it indelibly in his own mind. Then, 
too, the minister for his own planning ought to have a 
~ definite record of the times at which each visitor can be 
expected. There will be few other points at which the plan, 
unless carefully guarded, will break down more tragically. 

Perhaps it would be helpful at this point to say a word 
about some of the men who have led effectively in the 
‘Home Visitation Plan. Two or three of them have helped 
in communities where I served. My caution is this: Follow 
such a leader’s directions implicitly and faithfully. If he 
has served in this important work for a number of years 
he has learned many things by trial and error. You can 
trust his judgment even at a point where it may sound 
quite unreasonable to you. 

Of course, the visitors must be carefully trained. The 
training should not stress either theology or scriptural 
interpretation. The average person intelligent and conse- 
crated enough to be used has sufficient theology of his own. 
Few people are going to be won by proof texts or the 
explanation of doctrine. A layman talking out of his own 
heart will be far more effective than a man trying to repeat 
words and phrases that have been placed in his mouth. He 
goes primarily not as an attorney with a case but as a wit- 
ness with a testimony—not to argue but to testify. 


Rules for visitors 


It has been pretty well proved that people do their best 
work visiting in pairs—men serving with men and women 
with women. Practically never should husband and wife 
go together. The assignments should be made with great 
care. It is best, as far as possible, to match visitor and 
prospect as to sex, age, business or professional connec- 
tion, interests, etc. Pamphlets and books may be easily 
secured explaining how visitors should be trained. Visits 
should not be long. Visitors should not argue. They should 
go straight to the point as soon as entrance into the home 
has been made. Of course, there will be instances where a 
second or third call will be wise. Decision cards are quite 
necessary. The average person, however sincere, these days 
of great pressure, needs to have the written indication of 
his decision definitely focused upon a card followed by his 
signature. This makes it a concrete and crystallized ex- 
perience in his mind. The card also gives opportunity to 
give in black and white the exact time when he promises 
to present himself for membership. 

Those who have lived most with this plan are convinced 
that the people who get the largest amount of good from 
the effort are the visitors themselves. It is quite inspiring 
to see how interested and enthusiastic they become. Over 
and over again I have had men and women say when the 
effort has ended, “I hope you will do this again soon and 
let me help!” 


Following up the calls 


As important as the whole visitation is the follow-up. 
There is little value in adding mere names to a church roll. 
Only when real, living personalities, interested and loyal, 
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become a part of the active church is an evangelistic effort 
truly successful. 

There are a number of things that can helpfully be done 
to make sure that new members are integrated into the 
life of the church. First of all, the minister will call at the 
earliest opportunity. This should be done while the new 
member’s interest is still vital and eager. The visitors who 
won the individual should follow up with a call proving 
that they are truly interested in the new member, not simply 
in adding his name to an institution’s membership roll. 
Many churches follow with great success the practice of 
using an enlistment card. The new member indicates on 
this card the ways in which he feels he might be used in 
the life and work of the church. Of course, these cards are 
only as valuable as the use that is made of them. Names 
also ought to be given to the leaders of church school 
classes for an immediate follow-up. 

The circle group or colony plan is a wise method in a 
church of large membership situated in a city of a large 
population. In this way the parish is divided into smaller 
units and an organization is set up in each unit. Naturally 
this smaller geographical division properly organized can 
more efficiently care for the new members. 

There are innumerable things which can be done to help 
new members to become integrated into the life and work 
of the church. Classes of instruction to acquaint the new 
members with the essentials of the Christian faith and the 
principles of the church and denomination will be carried 
on by some. Of course, people just starting in the Chris- 
tian life should be taught how to carry on daily devotions. 
Important as is the private practice of religion, it.does not 
take the place of worship as a family group. It would be 
fine if whole families of the church could be instructed in 
the practice of a family altar. Few churches do all that 
might be done in getting new members acquainted with 
the fine Christian literature which is available. However, 
a person really learns by doing. As soon as possible a new 
member should be set to work. Leadership training classes 
preparing them for help in the church school are of great 
importance. Most important of all, as soon as it is practic- 
able, new members should be set to work in the personal 
evangelism ministry of the church. 


Every Teacher an Evangelist 


The practical and stimulating bulletin with the title above 
gives the following challenging Aims for a Mission to 
Teachers in the local church: 

To deepen and enrich the spiritual life of teachers as a 
basis for their evangelistic mission. 

To sharpen the teachers’ sense of responsibility for 
securing commitments to Christ and vital church member- 


’ ship. 


To deepen and make effective the partnership between 
parents and teachers and between church and home in 
religious nurture and evangelization. 

To create in teachers, and through them in their pupils, 
a deep and active concern for those unreached. 

—See list of publications on inside front cover. 
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The pastor's 
communicants 
class 


By Herbert K. England* 


APPY IS THE PASTOR who is eager to have a 


fruitful ministry to his young folks and who, to that. 


end, has discovered the value of the communicants’ class. 
So rich is it in the formation of Christian purpose in 
young hearts and so productive of decisions for Christian 
commitment of life that it is hard to understand why any 
earnest pastor has ever failed to make use of it. 

But to be fruitful it must be organized, conducted and 
followed up with care, skill and a sympathetic under- 
standing of all that is involved. It should never be con- 
ducted casually or perfunctorily or merely as a class in- 
struction, no matter how well the instruction may be given. 
Its main purpose should ever be kept in view,—to educate 
the mind and heart of the young person, so that he will 
earnestly, lovingly and intelligently give his heart to 
Christ, become a communicant member of the church and 
assume the obligations of Christian living. 

Speaking as one who has tried wide variations in con- 
ducting communicant classes and has given to them much 
thought, observation and trial, allow me to set down cer- 
tain observations. 


Formation and organization 


The formation of the class really begins years before 
the announcement is made of time and place. Public con- 
fession of faith and admission to the Lord’s Supper is a 
high point in Christian experience, a climax in the educa- 
tion and nurture of the child of faith. But the set of the 
soul toward that high end often begins in the kindergarten 
or at the primary age, and grows under continuous nourish- 
ment until it blossoms into a free, personal acceptance of 
Christ as Saviour and a glad commitment of life to him. 

Not only the Sunday school but the church should share 
in the spiritual growth of the child. Helpful to this end 
is an effective children’s sermon at the Sunday morning 
church service. Some congregations at worship are almost 
bereft of children. Others are generously brightened by 
their eager, happy faces. The secret of the difference is in 
the provision made in the service for their interest and par- 
ticipation. A junior sermon is effective in giving the chil- 
dren a sense of belonging in the church. Let the junior 
sermon be not simply a story with a moral more or less 
attached or a talk down about trivial matters, but a serious 
approach to the great questions of faith and conduct, put 


* Dunellen, New Jersey. Pastor Emeritus, First Presbyterian 
Church of Roselle, New Jersey. 
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in the language and imagery of the child’s way of think- 
ing. It will then prove to be invaluable in paving the way 
over the years for the communicants’ class. : 

Further preparation for the class should be made by 
parental approach. Wise parental guidance, not coercive 
but informative and sympathetic, is almost essential. That 
is usually forthcoming if the parents are taken into your 
confidence. 

The Sunday school teacher is a key person in organizing 
a communicants’ class. A good practice is for the teacher 
of appropriate age groups to have or to be given the names 
of his pupils who are not communicant members of the 
church, so that he may help-guide them by personal word 
to that decision. 

It is wise to have set times in the church year for this 
class,—perhaps two a year in the average church, one in 
the late fall and one in the Lenten season. The Lenten 
season is particularly effective, because at that time the 
whole church is more sensitive to religious responsibility 
and because the class affords a natural approach to the 
Easter ingathering, which seems to be in such wide-spread 
practice nowadays. Any time during the year, however, is 
appropriate and acceptable. Do not try to have large, in- 
frequent classes. Since the proper spirit of the class is 
one of personal, direct and discriminating pastoral guid- 
ance, smaller groups are more effective than larger ones. 
Short courses, six to eight weeks, seem to be preferable 
to longer courses of twelve weeks or more. The time of 
the week for the class should be set with the needs of the 
young folks in mind and usually with their advice. Of the 
many hours that have been tried by the writer the Sunday 
school hour has proved to be the most feasible. The class 
may be regarded as part of the Sunday school program and 
integrated with it. But it should be purely voluntary on the 
part of the young people and only for those who are 
sincerely looking for guidance and have a real intention 
of responding to that guidance. 


Teaching Method 


The pastor is the logical and preferred leader. To the 
children he is the embodiment of the church. On his part 
he needs that close and friendly contact with his new 
parishioners which is here offered, and the new parishion- 
ers need to see him at close range, to get better acquainted 
with him, to give him their confidence, and share his 
thoughts concerning the great truths of faith and conduct. 

The truly effective class lays less stress on catechetical 
exercises and formal teaching, though there is a decided 
place for that, but more on guiding and inspiring the young 
people to a forthright acceptance of Christ as their Saviour 
with all there is involved. In short, the minister is here 
primarily a pastor rather than a teacher. A class so shaped 
and motivated has no trouble with discipline, little with 
irregular attendance, never descends to the trivial, but 
maintains itself on a level of dignity, decorum and genuine 
interest which the young people themselves appreciate and 
are glad to preserve. 


Teaching content 


Many courses are in print and are easily available. The 
experienced pastor will use them as suggestive, but will be 
guided by the mental attitude, age, background and out- 
look of his own group and follow his own pattern. Broadly 
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speaking, the subject matter should be Bible centered, 
gauged to the experience of the pupil and couched in a 
familiar vocabulary and mode of thought. The course, be- 
ing short, ought to deal with the fundamentals of the Chris- 
tian faith only. The main themes obvious to many are: the 
person of God, Jesus Christ, the Holy Spirit, sin, atone- 
ment, repentance, forgiveness, confession of faith, the 
Bible, prayer, the nature of the Church and its sacraments, 
what church membership involves and requires. Under 
:these heads everything of importance for the young Chris- 
tian may be grouped. 


Conserving results 


It is hardly necessary to say that the success of a com- 
municants’ class is to be measured by the permanence of 
its results, and the leader must keep that ever in mind. 
There are many things that can be done to further that 
permanence. 

1. Be concerned that the personal decision of the boy 
or girl is made with all sincerity, in the spirit of prayer, 
with full parental cooperation as far as that can be secured. 
Show him that accepting Christ is a life-long commitment 
and that uniting with the church is to mean much so long as 
he lives. Do not over urge and so run into the danger of a 
premature decision which may soon fail to hold. If he is 
not fully ready, advise him to wait for a time but return 
for another class later. I have known some children to go 
through three classes before they felt that they wanted to 
make their confession of faith. 

2. Have a personal, private interview with each pupil 
after the class is over. It may uncover some difficulty or 
clear up some troublesome point. It will help to give weight 
to his decision and purpose. 

3. When he is presented to the officials of the church 
for acceptance into membership, see that the interview is 
cheerful, friendly, sympathetic and encouraging. At that 


particular moment the youngster is far more important 
than the church officer, which in many instances will be 
news to the latter. Let there be a cordial greeting, some 
fatherly advice given in the spirit of a big brother and a 
short but earnest prayer for God’s blessing upon the new 
member and upon the church of which he is now becoming 
a part. 

4. Give the new member an attractive memento, a book- 
let or a certificate, which he may cherish throughout the 
years. It can be made up to suit the particular church or 
easily obtained from your church press. 

5. Encourage the new member to undertake some 
Christian activity in the church or Sunday school or in a 
youth group of some sort. Urge him to be regular in 
church attendance, to make a pledge for church support, 
if he can, and be a participating member of his church. 
It is important that good Christian habits be established 
at this point. 

6. Appoint a friendly and wise church officer to be his 
“big brother” for at least a year, to act as a sort of under- 
shepherd, so that he may know that some one is interested 
in his welfare. These methods have all been tried, to my 
knowledge, and together they greatly help to conserve the . 
results of the class. 

In conclusion one should say that in it all the pastor is 
the key man, although he needs all the assistance he can get 
from the Sunday school teachers and the parents. The con- 
fidence he can create in the boys and girls, the skill of his 
teaching, the soundness of his faith, his evangelistic zeal, 
the quality of his own personal life, his passion for Christ, 
his pastoral gifts,—all these things come into play as he 
touches the youth of his parish in this most direct, studied, 
personal and effective opportunity for educational evan- 
gelism that can be presented to him in his entire ministry. 
Wisely accepted and used, he will have results which will 
warm the heart of any one whose life commission is to 
“feed my lambs.” 


The pastor should have a private interview 
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with each pupil after the class is over. 
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The mission 
ina church 


By Charles A. Platt* 


For the past couple of years the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. has been promoting a Mission of Teachers with- 
in its own denomination. Experimentation has been going 
on in a number of churches, and one of these situations is 
described in this article. The Presbyterians are also taking 
an active part in the interdenominational Mission to Chris- 
tian Teachers described by Mr. Munro on page 4. 


S PASTOR of the First Presbyterian Church of Ridge- 
wood, I was asked to be a “guinea-pig” in experi- 
menting with the Mission to Teachers, a method of enlisting 
more boys and girls in our church schools and of winning 
all pupils to Jesus Christ and leading them into the King- 
dom. In carrying out this new technique these are the steps 
which were taken: 


How we planned 


First, I discussed the matter in full with our church school 
superintendent. We took account of the deficiencies in our 
school, the difficulty of getting teachers, the inadequate 
housing facilities, the slip-shod ways of teaching, the in- 
adequate administrative records, and all the rest. Then we 
discussed what steps might be taken and what we might 
hope to accomplish. 

Second. We took the matter to the Session at a regular 
meeting. The superintendent, being an elder, presented the 
matter to the whole group and spoke of some of the possi- 
bilities of closer cooperation between the elders and the 
whole church school program. The elders were enthusias- 
tic. Then the superintendent said, “We are having the next 
regular monthly teachers’ and officers’ meeting next Tues- 
day night at 7:00, and we want you all present.” The Ses- 
sion accepted and came to the meeting. 

Third. At the teachers’ and officers’ meeting the entire 
program was outlined again. After a general presentation, 
we asked every person to comment on the idea. The cumu- 
lative effect of the remarks was to increase the group’s 
enthusiasm and to present a variety of suggestions not 
heretofore considered. 

Fourth. The program was then presented to the Board 
of Trustees. The men were shown that since the church 
school was the second largest group using the church 
facilities each week, it was of vital importance for all con- 
cerned to know exactly what was going on. The Trustees 
were not only interested, but enthusiastic about cooperating 
in order that a better job might be done. Therefore, the 


* Pastor, First Presbyterian Church, Ridgewood, New Jersey. 
This article, in somewhat more extended form, has been published 
as a pamphlet by the Board of National Missions, Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 
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Board was asked to meet with the church school teachers 
and officers at the next regular meeting. They accepted. 

Fifth. At the teachers’ and officers’ meeting the Mission 
to Teachers was again presented. Then, as in the case of 
the joint meeting with the elders the previous month, every 
person present was asked to make his comments on the 
program. And again, the enthusiasm heightened, and the 
understanding of the plan was enlarged as the “testimo- 
nials” were given. 

Sixth. The program is continuing. Each month the 
matter is a major concern among the leaders of the church 
and church school as they meet. New developments are 
taking place and new techniques are being used with some 
good results showing themselves immediately and others 
as time goes on. 

During the process of taking these six steps we have 
emphasized that the Mission to Teachers is not a short- 
cut to a successful church school, nor is it a time-saver, or 
labor-saver, or magic formula, or panacea for all ills of 
thé church and church school. And certainly, it is not 
something that we can try this year and forget about next. 
It is a long-term, educational program that can be accom- 
plished by hard work on the part of everyone. It is a co- 
operative project in which all leaders are sharing in the 
most important function of the Church of Jesus Christ— 
which is to give the child a Kingdom-centered outlook, 
and to win him to Jesus Christ, his Saviour. 

Besides the emphasis which we placed on the importance 
of complete cooperation by all leaders of the church in 
helping the church school to perform its essential task, 
the presentation was largely centered in the formulating 
of a series of objectives for each age-level of the child and 
working out ways and means of promoting these objectives — 
through the weekly contacts with the children. Out of these 
discussions came suggestions of ways in which the whole 
Christian education program could be improved. 


What happened 


All kinds of things happened and are still happening. 
And the full effect of this Mission to Teachers will not be 
felt for a number of years, because it is a long-term pro- — 
gram which begins with the child as he crosses the threshold 
of the church school and follows him through to adulthood. 
But some of the concrete results may be listed. 

First. A new understanding of what the Christian educa- 
tion program is all about swept through the church. And 
with it came a new enthusiasm for the whole church pro- 
gram. 

Second. The leaders realized that we ought to have a 
broader view of our entire church program and make long- 
term plans. Hence, at the annual congregational meeting 
a Planning Commission was set up whose business it is to 
discover and present information on coming needs in the 
way of physical equipment, increased staff personnel, 
changes in various organizations, and other similar matters. 

Third. It was easier to get teachers, and better teachers, 
for the school. We could tell them what we wanted them 
to do in a very definite way. We could say, “We will give 
you all the teaching materials you want; we will give you a 
lesson to teach each week; and we will give you a series 


of goals which we expect you to achieve in the lives of 7 


your class members before a year is completed. We only © 
ask you to give one thing—your consecrated personality 
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through which the Spirit of Jesus Christ can flow into the 
lives and hearts of those children.” It worked! In spite 
_ of the fact that the turn-over in church school teachers 
increased very greatly because of the boys who were 
drafted, the young couples who moved, and the great ebb 
and flow of population, we kept our staff intact. 


Fourth. The Trustees began to look over the physical 
equipment of the church from an educational point of 
view. It was noted, for instance, that many fundamental 
safety rules for school rooms had been violated. The matter 
of the general appearance of the rooms was studied. It was 
found that little children met in rooms with old, inappro- 
priate pictures on the wall, and the walls themselves 
painted drab, unattractive colors. Lighting was inadequate 
for good work and possibly injurious to growing eyes. 

Hence, a crew of men and boys who have home work- 
shops in their cellars was organized, and a job of re- 
decorating was begun. We painted a dark hall sea-green 
with a yellow ceiling. We painted our fellowship hall 
chartreuse so that, no matter how-rainy the day, it is always 
bright inside. Our young people meet regularly in a sub- 
basement chapel. Their job was to redecorate that room, 
and, with new paint and curtains and a scrubbed floor, it 
has been transformed. 

Furthermore, the Trustees began to examine more closely 
the furniture, and made many minor additions and repairs. 
Everything was done to promote the one great objective 
of the Christian education program of the church—to 
bring the child into the Kingdom. The Trustees know that 
our first task is to “Win boys and girls to Christ,” and 
they are doing all they can to promote this task. And, 
what is most significant, the only cost to the church was for 
the materials. The Men’s Club, the young people, and the 
church school leaders cooperated with the Trustees to get 
_ the work done. Here was real education of the first order. 

Fifth. Now that the teachers knew “what they were 
driving at,” they began to realize how important it was to 
do a satisfactory job of teaching. Hence, a preview of the 
lessons was asked for from the pastor. Not that they wanted 
a crutch to lean on, but rather they wanted some sugges- 
tions as to what to emphasize in each lesson in order to 
promote the long-term objectives of their teaching. Also 
a workers’ library was asked for. We have begun to pur- 
chase a few choice source-books; viz., modern translations 
of the Bible, commentaries, Bible Dictionaries, how-to- 
teach books, and worship helps. Again, the suggestion 
came from the teachers themselves that they ought to take 
a teachers’ training course. This was provided. Further, 
the whole matter of how to worship was considered, and, 
as a result, our departmental worship services were revo- 
lutionized. Now we begin our church school session with 
services of worship designed to lead a child to a definite 
commitment compatible to the age-level he has reached, 
and not with opening exercises designed to “pep up” the 
-crowd. 

Sixth. The need was felt very early for a deepening of 
the spiritual life of the teacher. Believing that the most 
important factor in teaching is a Christian personality, 
emphasis was placed on private devotions for the teacher 
as a means of preparing to teach. Bible-reading schedules 
and devotional books were provided. Sessions of prayer 
for the teaching staff were arranged. 


_ Seventh. The matter of our relation to the home was 
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minutely studied. It was obvious that we could not 
hope to gain our primary objective in the life of the child 
unless the home was aware of what we are striving to do 
and was cooperating with us. Therefore, a new department 
was set up within the church school. We call it the Depart- 
ment of Home and Church. (This is not to be confused 
with the well-known Home Department.) A general secre- 
tary was appointed for this work and was given several 
assistants. His task is to keep the contact strong between 
the home and the church. He watches absenteeism, double- 
checks the teacher’s individual follow-up, notes trends as 
far as classes and times of year are concerned. Periodically 
he contacts the homes with information concerning what 
the church school is doing and how the home can cooperate. 
Suggestions are sent to parents as to how religion may be 
presented within the family circle. Suggestions from the 
home are encouraged, and a new parent-teacher relationship 
has been established. 

Eighth. The climax of the Mission to Teachers (which 
is a program for boys and girls and not for adults) is the 
time when the child makes his full commitment to Jesus 
Christ and comes into the fellowship of the local church 
as amember. Obviously, this is not the end of his Christian 
education career, but it is the climax of this particular 
program. Hence, much emphasis was placed on the prep- 
aration for this step. Believing that too often an adolescent 
is swept into making a decision to join the church on the 
spur of the moment, a Decision Day program was worked 
out. Preparation over a period of several weeks was made, 
leading up to Decision Day. The children were told what 
to expect, teachers discussed the matter in the classes of 
thirteen-to-seventeen-year-olds; homes were contacted and 
parents asked to discuss the matter fully with their chil- 
dren. When the day arrived, a special service of worship 
and dedication was held. In the spirit of prayer and con- 
secration, the young people made their decisions—not to 
unite with the church, but to enter the pastor’s communi- 
cant’s class and to consider specifically what it means to be 
a Christian. Those who made such a decision were then 
brought together during the week for a series of study 
hours, over a period of several weeks. And the final deci- 
sion to unite with the church was made after a definite study 
of what church membership means and in a private con- 
sultation with the pastor. Whether this will be effective in 
holding young people closer to the church during their 
college years, and in their early twenties remains to be 
seen; but it is believed that such preparation will help. 


It is impossible to over-emphasize the present need for 
the kind of Christian education which makes the evange- 
lism of the child its primary objective. The kind of faith 
needed today as young people leave the community, the 
home, and the church, to face life in the raw on battlefield 
and in camp, and the kind of faith needed by our young 
people as they begin the colossal task of post-war re- 
construction cannot be established over-night by a purely 
emotional experience. It must be planted as a seed, care- 
fully nurtured, and allowed to grow under the expert guid- 
ance of those who know Jesus Christ and want to share 
him with the coming generation. This is the church’s first 
task and must be approached by all leaders and all groups. 
To give the child the Kingdom-centered outlook—this, and 
only this, will carry him through to spiritual victory. 
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Who thought up 
the lesson topics? 


Answering a question that few ever ask 


By Park Hays Miller* 


OME YEARS AGO an imaginative person went around 

asking people who J. C. Willever was. His name was_ 

then probably the one most widely printed in the United 

States: it appeared as that of the First Vice President on 

every Western Union telegraph blank. No one asked had 
ever heard of him. 

Probably the most widely printed words in Sunday 
school literature in North America are: “These lessons are 
based upon outlines prepared and copyrighted by the 
International Council of Religious Education. Used by 
permission.” Yet I venture to say that only a small propor- 
tion of those who use this literature ever see these words, 
or, seeing them, know what they stand for. I propose to 
rescue these words from the obscurity to which small type 
and the absorption of the reader in other things have con- 
signed them. 

On January 1, 1945 this unobtrusive sentence will be 
used with the lessons of the new Uniform Series which 
will replace the previous Improved Uniform Lessons as 
the most generally used course of study material in Protes- 
tantism. The same lesson topics and Scripture passages 
will be used in the quarterlies, monthlies and other pub- 
lications of most Protestant denominations, as well as in 
those of a number of non-denominational publishers. It 
should be kept in mind that each of these publishers em- 
ploys lesson writers to develop the materials based on 
these topics and Scripture passages and that it is only 
these outlines that are common to all. They will also 
appear as the basis of articles in numerous daily and week- 
ly newspapers. Their origin is of interest. 


A glimpse of history 


The first uniform Sunday school lessons were issued 
as far back as 1870. The International Sunday School 
Lesson Committee, followed by the International Council’s 
Committee on the Uniform Lessons, and later by the 
Committee on Improved Uniform Lessons, have been 
preparing such outlines for many years. Back in 1939 the 
International Council appointed a temporary Committee 
on Lesson Policy and Production which was asked to 
study the whole field of the service in the preparation of 
lesson outlines which the denominations wished the Council 
to render. 


* Associate Secretary and Editor-in-Chief, Division of Education 
in Home, Church and Community, Board of Christian Education, 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 
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An extensive study was made by that Committee. As a 
result the Committee recommended to the Council that 
three committees be appointed. One of these was to‘ be— 
and these words state the kind of uniform lessons the Com- 
mittee was to supply—‘“a system of lessons, Biblical in 
content, maintaining the principle of uniformity through 
including a core of common material and emphases to be 
developed in all age groups, but providing for a graded 
approach through supplemental materials and adaptations 
within the several age groups.” The other two committees 
were: a committee to provide for a comprehensive series 
of graded lessons, and a committee to provide a curriculum 
guide for the local church, 

These recommendations were in due time approved. The 
denominations who wished to share in the planning of 
this type of uniform lessons were invited to appoint 
representatives on the new Committee on the Uniform 
Series. Twenty-two denominations appointed forty-eight 
representatives. 

The Committee began its work on a temporary basis in 
1941. The difficult part of its “charter” was the provision 
that there must be a core of biblical matter so used as to 
provide for both uniformity and grading. The former 
Committee on the Improved Uniform Lessons had pre- 
pared outlines for lessons only for pupils of intermediate 
age and older. The new Committee, however, was to pre- 
pare outlines for all grades from primary through adult. 
Could this be done? The Committee went to work, with 
the Bible itself as a starting point, to see whether there 
were such cores of material that could be used at the same 
time, thus making them “uniform,” and also could be 
graded to meet the needs of different age groups. It 
decided that there were such cores of material, prepared 
sample outlines, and received authority to proceed. This 
it has done. 


How the new lessons are different 


What are the differences between the previous Improved 
Uniform Lesson outlines and the “International Bible 
Lessons in Christian Teaching, Uniform Series,” which 
is the title of the outlines just starting in use? In the 
first place, they are based on a new cycle outline arrived at 
by a fresh approach to the whole subject of Biblical out- 
lines. They are prepared for all departments from primary 
through adult with the needs of each group in mind. 
The new outlines provide in each lesson a general topic, 
or theme, and under this general topic, themes for the 
primary group, the junior group, the intermediate-senior 
group, and the young people-adult group. Biblical passages 
are also selected with a view to the needs of the age 
groups. 

An outstanding new feature in these outlines is a 
paragraph for editors and writers under the theme or 
title for each age group, indicating what was in the mind 
of the Committee in selecting the Biblical passage. The 
outlines therefore provide more than Scripture passages 
and lesson titles; they provide lesson ideas. Suggestions 
of visual aids are also included. While a common Bible 
memory passage is sought, it was felt more important 
to choose for each grade a memory Scripture passage 
which would be significant for the pupil on the background 
of the lesson of a particular grade. Practical value and 
use was thought more important than for all pupils to be 
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able to recite the “Golden Text” in unison. 

Special subjects such as temperance, stewardship, mis- 
sions, and so forth are treated as they come up in the 
biblical material selected. These subjects find a place in 
relation to the Bible as a whole and its message. An ex- 
amination of the outlines will show, for example, that 
temperance receives consistent emphasis. Other special 
emphases are included where they will have the force of 
Scripture supporting them in the regular course of Biblical 
study. 


How the committee works 


The Committee has had to work far ahead of the date 
‘when the lessons will be in use, since the outlines have to 
be reviewed by the denominations and then approved by 
the Council early enough to allow the editors to secure 
writers and get the publications edited and printed in 
time for distribution well ahead of January first. This means 
that the outlines for 1945 came to the Council in February 


Making worship 
booklets 


WORSHIP PROJECT was carried on in our church 
school which, so far as we know, has never before 
been used as a church school activity. It would be suit- 
able for junior, intermediate, or senior groups, and I have 
a vision of its being carried out sometime as an ll- 
church activity under the direction of the Women’s Society. 
Our project was the making of booklets for daily worship 
during Lent for members of the Intermediate Department. 
Contributions for the booklets came from nearly every 
pupil and all teachers in the department and from the 
minister and director of religious education of the church. 
The booklets were a logical outgrowth of the depart- 
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Eighth grade boys looking over 
the worship booklets which they 
helped to write and mimeo- 


graph 


Photo Charles H. West 
January, 1945 


1942 and then were circulated to the constituent denomina- 
tions for criticisms and suggestions. After review by the 
Committee in the light of these criticisms and suggestions, 
they were presented to the Council in February 1943 for 
approval and release. 

The outlines are developed on the following plan: A 
cycle committee first presents a plan, quarter by quarter, 
for the lesson outlines for a six year period, and this 
is approved by the Council. Then the Committee appoints 
quarterly committees, year by year. These committees, 
under the leadership of a chairman, receive a copy of the 
description of the unit as planned by the cycle committee 
and approved by the Council. Twelve, thirteen, or fourteen 
lessons, according to the calendar, are outlined in detail 
by the quarterly committee, and reported to the whole 
Committee. The outlines as thus developed for the year 
by four quarterly committees are again reviewed for the 
entire year by age groups: primary and junior; inter- 
mediate-senior; and young people-adult. Then the Com- 
mittee reviews and approves the final production. 


A project suitable for various age groups 


By Lora Z. Jackson* 


mental worship services. We had’been using the themes, 
“Finding God,” and “Learning to Pray.” The group had 
been unusually unified and reverent during the worship 
period each Sunday. There had been requests for “‘a book 
of prayers to take home” and “to learn Bible verses.” It 
seemed probable that these seventh- and eighth-grade boys 
and girls could work out simple but worthwhile daily 
meditations. When they were asked if they would like to 
do so, they were enthusiastic. 

The project was begun the fourth Sunday before the 
beginning of Lent. The worship service that day was 
built around the story of the boy Samuel hearing God 
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calling to him. It was emphasized that Samuel’s listening 
for God’s voice was a form of worship. Copies of books 
of daily meditation were shown. The leader then said, 
“These books are used by older persons. You have told 
me that you would like to make worship booklets for 
yourselves. We shall begin them today and try to have 
them ready to use every day during Lent.” 

Each pupil was asked to contribute one worship service 
consisting of (1) a Bible verse of which he was particular- 
ly fond, (2) something inspirational in verse or prose, and 
(3) an original prayer. Sheets of typing paper were given 
out, and pupils were asked to use them to make it easier 
for the Workshop Committee to handle and edit material. 
Each contributer was to be sure to put his full name on 
the paper, so that it could be printed in the booklet along 
with his contribution. 

“In that way,” explained the leader, “when we read 
Mary’s meditation, we can feel that Mary is guiding our 


worship for that day. And the next day, when we read | 


Ted’s, we can feel that Ted is our leader. We can feel 
united even though each of us is in his own home.” 

The work was to be done at home so far as possible, but 
the lesson period on the following Sunday was given over 
to working on the individual worship services under 
direction of the teachers. Books of daily devotions, poetry, 
and hymnals were put out for those who wished to use 
them. Surprisingly, most of the pupils handed in their 
papers at the end of the second Sunday. Telephone calls 
by the committee brought in enough more papers to fill 
the booklets. 

The Workshop Committee spent four two-hour com- 
mittee meetings organizing the material. Members of the 
committee wrote a theme for each daily meditation and 
arranged them, one for each day in Lent, so that the 
weaker ones did not fall on successive days, but were in- 
terspersed with strong ones, of which there were far more 
than of weak ones. The stencils were cut by the depart- 
mental leader who had to learn to cut stencils solely for 
this occasion. The mimeographing was done by the boys 
on the committee. The girls arranged the sheets into book- 


lets, put a gay cover of yellow construction paper on 


each one, and tied them with brown and yellow ties, so they 
could be hung by a desk or bureau. 

Most of the services were so short that three could be 
put on one page. Here are three of the contributions in the 
words of the writers: 


March 7 Sue Anderson 
LET US HAVE UNDERSTANDING 

In the lips of him that hath understanding wisdom is found. 
Proverbs 10:13 

“He prayeth well who loveth well.” Coleridge’s “Ancient Mariner.” 

Dear Lord, please let us have understanding; for only in under- 
standing can we praise thy kindness and mercy. Amen. 


March 9 Ronald Henry 
GROWING IN GOD’S WAY 
And Jesus increased in wisdom and in stature, and in favor 
with God and man. Luke 2:52 
(The poem, “We are all blind,” by Edwin Markham was quoted). 
Dear God: Help us to build a strong mind and body so that 
we can better serve you and our neighbors. Help us to get more 
knowledge of your power. Amen. 
April 6 Helen Bryan 
f LOSING LIFE AND FINDING IT 
He that saveth his life shall lose it, but he that loseth his life 
for my sake shall find it. Luke 9:24 
“Tife—what is it—but a dream?” Carroll. 
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Our Father, if thou so wishes it, we will gladly “take up our 
cross and follow thee,” in thy path of righteousness for thy name- 
sake. Help us to realize what a great gift thou gavest to the world in 
the form of thy only son—because thou so loved the world. Teach 
us thy way of living and Christ’s words, “He who loseth his life 
shall find it,” will not ring unheeded in our ears. Amen. 


This project has several obvious advantages. The 
greatest advantage is its flexibility. It can be short for 
Holy Week or Brotherhood Week, and be done by a small 
church school class, or, and this is my dream, it could 
be an entire book, developed by an entire church con- 
gregation, with a service for each day in the year. How 
inspiring to turn to a service contributed by a person whom 
one had always admired~and, to discover some of the 


_sources of his poise and his integrity! How close one 


would feel to a_person who had thus “led” one in prayer 
and meditation! How fortunate a church would be to 
have its activities based upon such unity in worship! 


"The Spirit 
of the Lord’ 


Baas SERVICE was used as a pattern of the Spiritual 

Life group meeting of the Women’s Auxiliary in the 

Sixth Avenue Presbyterian Church, Birmingham, Alabama. 

It would be equally appropriate for other adult groups. 

The program was planned and conducted by Mrs. H. H. 

Fischbach, president of the Women’s Auxiliary. It was 

sent in by Miss Geraldine Lenko, the Director of Christian 

Education. 

Leader: May we bow our heads in prayer: “The Lord is in 
his holy temple; let all the earth keep silence before 
Him.” (Pause) “My soul, wait thou in silence for God.” 
(Pause) 

Musical Selection: (played without announcement) “The 
Lord’s Prayer,” by Maloite. 

Leader: “And whithersoever he entered into villages, or 
cities or country, they laid the sick at his feet and be- 
sought him that they might touch but the border of his 
garment, and as many as touched him were made 
whole.” 

Voice: (List of sick were named and a prayer made for 
them.) (Pause) 

Leader: “The spirit of the Lord is upon me because he 
annointed me to preach good tidings to the poor, to 
heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the 
captives.” 

Second Voice: (List of missionaries from Year Book of 
Prayer was read and a prayer made for them.) (Pause) 

Leader: “Yet with the woes of sin and strife 

The world hath suffered long. . . 
And man, at war with man 
Hears not the angel song.” 

Third Voice: (List of names of men and women in service 
is read—only ten names at each meeting—and prayer 
for these in the service and for peace.) (Pause) 

Leader: “(Now may the spirit which was in Jesus be in us 
also—enabling us to know the truth, to do the will of 
God and to abide in his peace. Amen.” 
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Choosing a 
new minister 


By Ethaline Hartge* 


HEN WE SET ABOUT FINDING a new pastor for 

our church it soon became evident that no one knew 
what kind of a minister the majority of the congregation 
wanted. Many considered ours a conservative group, while 
others felt sure that the large number of young people on 
our rolls would make the vote predominantly liberal. 

As is the custom in most Disciples of Christ churches, 
our church government is very democratic indeed. The 
church board examines the qualifications of the candidates 
and submits the name and qualifications of their choice to 
the congregation, which may either accept or reject him by 
means of a secret ballot in a church assembly. Many 
members of our board doubted whether the majority of the 
board held the same views as the majority of the con- 
gregation. 

Finally one of the board members, Dr. W. P. Cortelyou, 
a young professor of chemistry at Valparaiso, suggested 
that the congregation be polled to determine what kind 
of a minister they wanted. Dr. Cortelyou is chairman of a 
county People’s Opinion Poll and many members of our 
congregation have been helping him take the monthly 
poll of the county. His idea was acceptable to both the 
board and the congregation. A committee drew up a ques- 
tionnaire which the board accepted with a few alterations. 

The questionnaire was mimeographed and passed out 
to the congregation for use one Sunday morning. Copies 
were also mailed with the monthly mimeographed bulletin 
which goes to all members. Many young men of our 
church are in the armed forces, but those who received 
their questionnaires in time filled them out and returned 
them. The congregation was enthusiastic about the ques- 
tionnaire and responded willingly. 

When the results were all in and tabulated many people 
were indeed surprised at the results, for no one had 
guessed right on the results of all the key questions. After 
deliberation the board decided that the Rev. Stanley 
Shippey most nearly met the qualifications desired by the 
congregation. He was approved by vote of the congrega- 
tion, invited, and is now at work. 

Although there was considerable difference of opinion 
both in the congregation and on the board, there seems 
to be a remarkable feeling of solidarity now. Thanks to 
the published results of the questionnaire, most members 
feel that the new minister is truly the people’s choice, and 
even those who dissented in the voting are now willing to 
abide by the will of the majority. Several veteran members 
of the board have remarked that they have never seen such 
sharp factions unite so amicably to welcome a new minister 
as we have done, and they give much credit to the 
democratic process used with the questionnaire. Many 
board members remarked that it helped them to make up 
their minds in choosing from so many desirable candidates. 


- ~ * Member, First Christian Church of pee Indiana. 
January, 1945 


Our congregation liked the poll so much that other 
churches have asked to use it. In the light of our expe- 
riences Dr. Cortelyou and others made some changes in the 
questionnaire before recommending it to other churches. 
The revised questionnaire is given below. Churches of 
other denominations using it would have to phrase the 
questions on attitudes toward the Bible and toward be- 
coming Christian according to the tenets of their creeds, 
of course. : 

It would seem logical to make out a similar questionnaire 
to be filled out by the minister candidates. Or, at least, 
a copy of the questionnaire should be sent to each candidate, 
with an explanation as to its use, and with the suggestion 
that he base his application on his replies to the various 
questions. Since no minister would want to be influenced 
by the congregation’s desires in answering such a question: 
naire, the results of the congregational poll should not 
be sent to him until after he has been asked to accept the 
pastorate. 


The Questionnaire 


Instructions: Please underline the one word or phrase in each 
section below that most nearly expresses your idea of the ideal 
minister for our church. 

AGE: 20-30 30-40 40-50 50-60 
Married 
(1) A leader (2) Active (3) Inactive 


MARITAL STATUS: Single 
HIS WIFE: (In Church Work) : 
(4) Doesn’t matter 
NUMBER OF CHILDREN: 0 1 2 3 More Doesn’t matter 
GENERAL EDUCATION (In preparation for ministerial school) : 
Years in College: 0 1 2 3 4 (bachelor’s degree). 5 6 7 
(doctor’s degree) 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN MINISTERIAL SCHOOL: 
Years: 0 1 2 3 4 
(Usually a total of 7 years in general college and ministerial col; 
lege yields a doctor’s degree in religion or theology). 
CONTENT OF SERMONS 
(1) Undiluted Bible (2) 
(3) Applied Religion 
DELIVERY OF SERMONS: 
Restrained 
ATTITUDE TOWARD THE BIBLE: 
(1) The very Word of God, absolutely true without exception, to 
be taken literally. 
(2) Contains the Word of God, but can be interpreted liberally. 
ATTITUDE TOWARD BECOMING A CHRISTIAN: 
(1) Faith in Christ, followed by Repentance, Confession, and 
Baptism is the only way. 
(2) Can happen in many ways if one is truly sincere. 
CHIEF SOURCE OF INSPIRATION IN ADDITION TO PRAYER: 
(1) Studying in solitude 
(2) Frequent contacts with people 
ATTITUDE TOWARD OTHER LOCAL CHURCHES: 
(1) A Leader (2) Cooperative (3) Reserved (4) Doesn’t 
matter 
ATTITUDE TOWARD THE CHURCH BOARD: 
(1) Dominates it (2) Cooperative 
PROMOTIONAL ABILITY: (1) High (2) Average 
PLACES THE MAIN EMPHASIS OF HIS WORK UPON: 


Interpretation of the Bible 


(1) Emotional (2) Moderate (3) 


(3) Obedient to it 
(3) Doesn’t matter 


(1) Sermons (2) Personal Work (3) Sunday School (4) Mis- 
sions 

HIS CIVIC INTERESTS: (1) A Leader (2) Cooperative (3) Reserved 
(4) Doesn’t matter 

SINGING ABILITY: A good leader Not important 

STARTING SALARY (In addition to the parsonage) 
$1600 $1800 $2,000 $2200 $2400 $2600 $2800 $3,000 


(Our last minister received $2400). 
MEVIAGCE Ate | SS MY SEX_________ (Requested by the Pulpit 
Committee) 
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Worship Programs 


February 


Primary 


Department 
By Florence M. Taylor* 


THEME FOR FesrRuARY: Our Gifts to Others 


For the Leader 


This theme is a continuation of the theme 
for January, “God’s Gifts to Us.” The pur- 
pose this month is to interpret the giving of 
the offering as the natural response to all 
God’s goodness by those who love him; and 
to help the children to a deeper understand- 
ing of how they may “give themselves” in 
thoughtfulness, in helpfulness, and in friend- 
liness. 

Since “Race Relations Sunday” is the sec- 
ond Sunday in the month there will also be 
an attempt to interpret this giving of our- 
selves as an essential element in the way of 
brotherhood that Jesus taught. 

“Brotherhood Week,” February 12 to 22, 
presents an opportunity for acquainting the 
children with some friendly representative of 
a different race, faith or nationality. The 
suggestions given here for February 11 or 
18 may be omitted if an actual experience in 
broadening friendships can be substituted. A 
letter of appreciation (dictated by the chil- 
dren) might follow an experience of this 
kind. 


Motion Pictures 


Second Sunday. Children of Africa. 2 
reels (30 min.) l6mm. Silent. $3.00. (Also 
available as two one-reel parts, $1.50 each.) 
Part one shows the smaller children and 
how they help their parents. Part two shows 
the older children, the games they play, and 
at school taught by a village boy who at- 
tended a mission school. 

Available from denominational publishing 
houses, members of the Religious Film As- 
sociation. Names and addresses may be ob- 


tained from the Association headquarters, 
297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


Activities 


Which May Contribute to a Deeper Under- 
standing of Experiences of Giving 

Discussing the offering; finding out how 
it is used; hearing of early offerings given 
by the Bible people. 

Discussing Jesus’ words to his disciples, 
“Freely ye have received, freely give.” (Mat- 
thew 10:8); discovering that he was think- 
ing of other things besides money. 

Recalling and discussing Peter’s words, 
“Silver and gold have I none, but what I 
have, give I thee.” (Acts 3:6) 

Hearing about Abraham Lincoln who 
“gave himself” freely in friendship to the 
Negro slaves. 

Making friends with a likeable represent- 
ative of another racial group, especially 


* Associate in the Division of Christian Educa- 
tion of the Protestant Council of the City of 
New York. 
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someone at work in a mission field supported 
by the church. 

Service activities for any community or de- 
nominational mission work; interpreting 
this as one way of giving ourselves. 

Planning a prayer of dedication for gifts, 
sharing in a service of dedication. 


February 4 


THEME: Our Offerings 
PREPARATION: 
Make an illustrated chart showing how 
the offering is used. 
Teach the hymn, “Lord of All, We Come 
Today,” to use as a Call to Worship. 
Assign Bible verses for use in the service. 
PreLuve: “Since Our Heavenly Father”? 
Catt To WorRsHIP: 
Child: Draw nigh to God and he will draw 
nigh to you. (James 4:8) 
In Unison: The Lord is nigh unto all them 
that call upon him. (Psalm 145:18) 
Hymn: “Lord of All, We Come Today” 
OFFERING SERVICE: 
Bible Verses (individually or in unison) : 
Every good gift and every perfect gift 
is from ... the Father. (James 1:17) 
God giveth us richly all thifgs to enjoy. 
(I Timothy 6:17b) 
The earth hath he given to the children 
of men. (Psalm 115:16) 
The Lord is good to all. (Psalm 145:9a) 
Hymn: “Since Our Loving (Heavenly) 
Father” 


INTRODUCING THE STORY: 


When we bring our offerings each Sunday 
we are doing what other people have done 
before us for a very long time. One of the 
first stories about people bringing gifts to 
their church is in our Bible. The people 
about whom it is told were the early He- 
brews. They had no church building like 
ours; in fact they had no houses for homes, 
either. They lived in tents and moved from 
place to place. But they wanted to have a 
special place where they could meet to think 
about God. And so they planned to make a 
great tent that they could carry with them 
wherever they went. 

It was to be a very beautiful tent and the 
people all worked together to make it lovely. 
Instead of bringing money they brought oth- 
er gifts. Some brought the skins of animals 
to make the outer covering. Some brought 
yards of beautiful cloth woven by themselves 
from the wool of the sheep. Some who were 
very skillful embroidered the cloth with 
lovely designs and colors, Many gave jewelry 
of gold and silver that could be melted down 
to make hanging lamps or candlesticks. 

They called their church tent the “taber- 
nacle” or the “Tent of Meeting.” Boys and 
girls and men and women gave freely and 
worked long hours to make the tabernacle 
lovely. 

The story I am going to tell you now is a 
make-believe story. You will not find it in 
the Bible, but as you listen see if it seems 
to you the kind of story that might very well 
have happened at this long ago time. 
Story: 


1 Primary Music and Worship, Presbyterian 
Board of Christian Education, 1930. 

2 Songs for Little People, Danielson and 
Conant Pilgrim Press. 

3 F.M.T. From Child Life in Bible Times, 
Bethany Press. Used by permission. 


Tue SILVER BRACELETS? 


(An imaginative story based on Exodus 35.) 

The mother looked up from her work at 
the loom as the twins came running into the 
tent. They threw themselves upon her, 
laughing and chattering. 

“We've had such fun!” cried Sarah. “We 
were down by Daniel’s tent.” 

“He is so old,” broke in Leah. “He just 
sits in the sunshine all day long. He does 
no work~at all.” 

“And he always has time to talk,” said 
Sarah. “He tells the best stories! Today he 
was telling us about the long-ago days in. 
Egypt. And of the great temples to the 
strange heathen gods there.” 

The mother smiled down at the children, 
an arm about each. She hugged them up to 
her for a moment. 

“T must go on with my weaving,” she said. 
“Move back a little so that I may work while 
we talk. This cloth is to be my gift for the 
tabernacle. I must hurry and finish it.” 

The children curled up on cushions at the 
side of the tent. The mother picked up the 
shuttle and sent it skillfully back and forth 
through the threads on the loom. 

“Will our tabernacle be as lovely as the 
temples in Egypt?” asked Leah. “A tent 
seems a queer sort of house for God.” 

“Wait and see,” answered the mother. “We 


have skillful workers among our people.” 


“Everyone is so busy,” said Sarah. “Out 
in the sunny meadow the dyers have spread 
wet cloth to dry.” 

“The whole meadow blazes with color— 
red and blue and purple,” added Leah. 

“We watched the metal workers for a 
while,” said Sarah, “but their furnace was 
so hot we did not stay long.” 

“They had great baskets of gold and sil- 
ver ornaments,” said Leah. “Rings, and ban- 
gles, and anklets—and bracelets like ours.” 
She twisted the heavy silver bracelet on her 
arm. Sarah, too, looked down at hers. They 
were twin bracelets, shining and lovely, and 
the girls were very proud of them. 

“Mother,” cried Sarah, suddenly, “they 
won't take our bracelets——will they?” Two 
pairs of eyes searched the mother’s face 
anxiously. 

“You heard what Moses said,” answered 
the mother gently. “It is to be a freewill of- 
fering. The Tent of Meeting is to be a house 
of love, and only those who are ‘willing- 
hearted’ may have a share in making it.” 

The twins were silent. They looked at 
each other uneasily. They looked at the silver 
bracelets on their arms. After a little, they 
scrambled to their feet, and wandered off 
again, hand in hand, through the camp. 

“Where are you going?” they asked some 
people they met. 

“To gather berries for the dyers. They 
have need of all we can gather if they are 
to make the curtains for the tabernacle love- 
ly. Come with us?” But the twins shook 
their heads. 

“What are you making?” they asked the 
dyers who were stirring lengths of cloth in 
the great pots. 

“Curtains for the tabernacle.” 

“What are you doing?” they asked the 
men who were busy with piles of goatskins. 

“Making the outer covering for the taber- 
nacle.” 

“What are you making?” they asked the 
carpenters. 

“Boards for the tabernacle.” 

“What are you making?” they asked the 
workers in gold. 
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“We're melting gold to cover the boards 
in the tabernacle.” 

“What are you. making?” they asked the 
workers in silver. 

“Candlesticks for the tabernacle.” 

“What are you doing?” they asked the 
women, busily sewing on the lengths of 
finished cloth. 

“We are embroidering the curtains. See 
how the rich colors in the pattern add to the 
beauty of the cloth!” 

The twins sat down to rest beneath a tree. 

“Kyeryone in the whole camp is helping,” 
said Leah. “Every single one is willing- 
hearted.” 

The twins looked at each other for a long 
moment. They did not need to tell each 
other what they were thinking. 

“Let’s!” they said, both in the same 
breath. 

They jumped up and ran back to the 
tent. The mother was still busy at the loom. 
They threw themselves upon her and hugged 
her tight. They pulled off their silver 
bracelets and laid them in her lap. 

“We want to help make our tabernacle!” 
they cried. “We want to give our bracelets.” 

The mother held the silver bracelets in her 
hand. She looked into the shining faces of 
the twins and her own face was shining too. 

“The Lord bless you and keep you,” she 
said softly. “Tomorrow morning you your- 
selves shall go to Moses, and take your free- 
will offering for God’s tabernacle.” 

PrayEeR: Our Father, we are glad that we 
too may have a share through our offering 
gifts in making and keeping our church 
lovely. Amen. 

Response: “Twofold Amen” 


February 11 


(Race Relations Sunday) 


THEME: “What I Have, That Give I Thee” 
PREPARATION: 

Practice reading in unison (or memorize) : 
Have we not all one Father? (Malachi 
2:10a) There is one God and Father of all, 
who is over all, and through all, and in all. 
(Ephesians 4:6) 

Assign verses for use in Call to Worship 
and Offering Service. 

PRELUDE: “America the Beautiful” 

CaLL To WorsuHip and OFFERING SERVICE as 
in last service. 

CONVERSATION: 

“A great friend of Jesus once said to a 
lame beggar, ‘Silver and gold have I none, 
but what I have, that give I thee.” (Acts 
3:6) Have the children retell the story, em- 
phasizing Peter’s concern for the beggar, his 
friendliness and helpfulness, rather than the 
miracle of the healing. (This story was re- 
ferred to in the November services). 

“What was it that Peter had, that he gave 
the beggar?” .. . Sum up the conversation: 
“The most important things we give people 
are often gifts that cannot be touched or 
handled.” : 

“This month we are thinking of two great 
Americans who gave our country many of 
these important gifts, gifts of time, and 
thought, and work. 

“This is a time when we like to sing our 
patriotic songs.” 

Hymn Srupy: “America the Beautiful” 

Read over the first verse of “America the 
Beautiful.” (This will be familiar to most 
of the children from its frequent use in 
school). Comment on the meaning of the 
unfamiliar words: “spacious,” “amber,” 
“majesties,” “fruited.” Call attention to the 
prayer in the refrain. Discuss the phrase 
“God’s grace.” “Grace” may be interpreted 
as meaning “goodness,” “holiness.” “Shed his 
grace” is a prayer that God will make ev- 


January, 1945 
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ery part of America “good,” “holy,” “a place 
where people treat each other fairly.” The 
rest of the refrain asks for the highest good 
of all, true brotherhood. 

Discuss “brotherhood.” Bring out the 
thought that America is not a true brother- 
hood now and will not be so long as there 
are people without enough to eat, or sick 
people without good care, or lonely people 
without any friends. 

Hymn: “America the Beautiful”, one stanza 
Srory: 
THE SLAVE Supt 

Long ago, in a country far across the 
ocean, some people lived in a hot sunny 
country called Africa. Their homes were 
little straw-roofed huts among the trees. 
These people were strong and sturdy. Their 
skins were black, and they had never seen 
anyone whose skin was a ditlerent color from 
theirs. For all this happened long before 
there were steamboats or airplanes carrying 
people all over the world. 

One day some of these African people who 
lived near the shore of the great ocean saw 
a strange sight. How they must have stared! 
For across the blue water that stretched out 
as far as they could see, came sailing a 
boat, her white sails puffed out like great 
balloons. 

Straight on across the water it came— 
nearer and nearer; and as it came, it seemed 
to grow larger and larger.’ When it was as 
near the shore as it dared to go, small boats 
were lowered over the sides. Soon the wun- 
dering Africans saw these boats touching 
their shore. The men jumped out, and 
dragged the boats up on the sand. Then they 
looked around them, and started out to see 
what this country was like. How amazed 
these black-skinned Africans must have been 
to see the pale faces of these newcomers! 

For days the strange boat stayed, and they 
were days of fear and trouble for the Afri- 
cans. When it finally sailed away, they 
watched it, not knowing whether to be glad 
or sorry; for down in the lower part of the 
great ship were a number of the African men 
and women. They had been dragged down 
to the small boats on the shore, rowed over 
to the big ship, and crowded in together. 
Then the doors had been fastened shut. 
When there were finally enough of them, 
as many as the ship could hold, the small 
boats were pulled up again onto the big 
boat. The anchors were dragged up, the sails 
were hoisted. As the wind filled the sails, 
the great boat slowly turned and sailed out 
over the wide blue ocean. 

For days and days it sailed. The poor 
frightened Africans in the hold of the ship 
had no idea where they were going or why. 
It was to our own country that the ship fi- 
nally came after many weeks. The Africans 
were landed down in the southern part. 

Here lived settlers who had come from 
other countries. They owned great stretches 
of rolling fields. They wanted to raise cotton 
and tobacco to sell to countries across the 
ocean, but that meant a great deal of work. 
They did not have the machines we have to- 
day, so they needed many men to dig up the 
fields and care for the crops. And there were 
very few men here in those days. 

The white men on the boat said: “Here 
you are. Here is just what you need. We 
have brought you these Africans. Buy them 
and take them home with you. Use them to 
work in your fields. They’re used to being 
in the hot sun. They’ll make good workers 
for this country.” 

That seemed a good idea to a great many 
people. No one stopped to ask the Africans 
what they thought about it. They didn’t have 


4F.M.T. Reprinted from The Pilgrim Ele- 
mentary Teacher, Copyright, The Pilgrim Press. 
Used by permission: Slightly adapted. 


any choice. They were sold just as though 
they had been cows or horses. 

That first ship was followed by many 
more. Soon there were hundreds of African 
slaves in the south. Many of them were very 
happy here, for they found kind masters. 
They had their own cabins and were given 
plenty to eat. But there were great numbers 
who were badly used and who were very 
unhappy. 

Today we feel that slavery is wrong; that 
it is against the law of loving neighbors that 
Jesus taught. We feel sure that God did not 
forget these African people of his and that 
he was constantly working through people 
who saw how wrong slavery was. It took 
many years to right this wrong. Many peo- 
ple helped. But there was one man who 
helped more than any other one person, 
whose memory will always be dear to the 
Negro people. It will be dear, also, to all 
Americans who want America to become a 
land of true justice and brotherhood. You 
know who that man was, and why I have 
chosen today for this story—because this 
week we celebrate his birthday, the birthday 
of Abraham Lincoln. 

CoMMENT: 

Today for many people of the Negro race 
America is still not a brotherhood, even 
though there is no more slavery. But slowly 
more and more people are coming to be con- 
cerned about these dark brothers in America, 
and more and more friendliness and under- 
standing is being built between the white 
people and the colored people. We can all 
have a part in building this friendship. It is 
one of the places where “giving ourselves” 
in friendliness and thoughtfulness and un- 
derstanding is much more important than 
any gift of money could ever be. 

In this giving of friendship we become 
fellow-workers with Abraham Lincoln in 
making America the kind. of country of 
which he dreamed. We also become fellow- 
workers with God in building a brotherly 
world. 

BrstE VERSES read or recited in unison: 

Malachi 2:10; Ephesians 4:6. 

CuHoraL Response: refrain of “America the 

Beautiful” 


February 18 


THEME: “Freely Give” 
PREPARATION: " 

Review or teach the spiritual: “Lord, I 
Want to Be a Christian.’ 

Assign Bible verses. 
PRELUDE: “Lord, I Want to Be a Christian” 
CALL TO WorsHIP and OFFERING SERVICE as 

in previous services. 
Story: 

“FREELY Give”4 


In all the stories we know about Jesus and 
his friends there is not a single one that 
tells about his giving them any presents. And 
yet you remember he once said to them, 
“Freely ye have received, freely give.” 

For several months Jesus and his friends 
had been together. They had traveled from 
place to place, teaching and helping people 
in many ways. Now the time had come when 
Jesus was going to trust these friends to 
carry on his work by themselves. 

Jesus had a long talk with them before 
they started out. They were to go two by 
two to different towns. Jesus reminded them 
of some of the important things they must 
remember. They must care for sick people. 
They must cheer and comfort sad people. 
They must be friends with lonely people. 
They must help people who were afraid to 
be brave. They must help weak people to 
grow strong. They must teach other people 


5 As Children Worship, Perkins. Pilgrim Press. 
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all that they themselves had learned from 

Jesus. 

And then Jesus said: “Freely ye have re- 
ceived, freely give.” What did he mean? 
What was it they had received? What was it 
they were to give? 

CONVERSATION: 

Draw out the children’s ideas, stimulating 
their thinking with incidents similar to the 
following. 

“T have been thinking of someone who has 
given me the sort of gift that Jesus meant. 
I am remembering when I came into the 
room this morning with my arms full of 
supplies, and someone came running for- 
ward to say, ‘May I help you?’” 

“I am remembering another time when I 
was sick. The doorbell rang, and a moment 
later someone brought me an envelope. Do 
you know what was in it? Letters from you 
girls and boys.” 

Give several such instances from your own 
experience. Then proceed: “Can you think 
of anyone who has given you this kind of 
present during the last few days?” Encourage 
the children to recall instances. Summarize: 
“Tt seems to me that each of us has ‘freely 
received.’ I think that Jesus might well say 
to us, ‘Freely ye have received, freely give.’ ” 

Through conversation lead the children to 
think of opportunities at home, in the neigh- 
borhood, in school and church school, for 
giving in different ways. 

Mention in the conversation any service ac- 
tivity that is being developed at this time. 
(Note that the service for next Sunday is a 
dedication of these gifts.) 

Hymn: “Lord, I Want to Be Like Jesus.” Let 
the children suggest words to substitute for 
“like Jesus” — “more loving,” “more kind,” 
“more helpful,” “more thoughtful.” 

BENEDICTION: May the loving spirit of Jesus 
be in our hearts. Amen. 


February 25 


A Service of Gift Dedication 
PREPARATION: 

When the service activity is completed let 
the children arrange the gifts they have made 
on the table or altar. : 

If the service activity was the kind that 
“cannot be handled” (such as a song service 
for old people in an institution) adapt the 
service below so that it becomes a preparation 
for carrying through the enterprise in a wor- 
shipful manner. This could be done: quite 
simply by rewording the prayer of dedication. 

There is value in having the group develop 
the prayer in a discussion period. 

If the teacher wishes to make this a 
Parents’ Day service, a dramatization of 


“The Silver Bracelets” would be an inter-_ 


esting addition. 

PRELUDE: “Lord, I Want to Be a Christian” 

Catt To WorsHIP and OFFERING SERVICE as 
in previous services 

DEDICATION OF GIFTS: 

Bible Verses in unison, with explanation of 
meaning by selected pupils: ; 

Jesus said, “Freely ye have received, 
freely give.” (Matthew 10:8) 

Peter said, “Silver and gold have I 
none, but what I have that give I thee.” 
(Acts 3:6) 

Prayer: Our Father, we are grateful for 
thy many gifts to us. Today we have 
brought other gifts besides our money, to 
dedicate here. We have made these .. . 
because we want'to make happy. 
We have tried to work carefully and well. 
We hope our gifts will help . . . to know 
that we are their friends. Amen. 

Hymn: “Lord, I Want to Be a Christian” 

BENEDICTION: May the loving spirit of Jesus 
be in our hearts. Amen. 


Junior 


Department 
By Caroline Cole* 


THEME For Fesruary: Children of God 
INTRODUCTION: 

The worship services this month are really 
a continuation of those suggested in January. 
The ideas expressed there will offer a help- 
ful background—that God plans, cares, is 
fair and is everywhere—against which to 
relate our thoughts of men as the children 
of God. There is so much of idealism about 
brotherhood in the world, and so little of the 
real thing, that as teachers and leaders of 
worship we would strive above all else to 
makes these services realistic for the boys 
and girls with whom we are working. 

We need always keep in mind that no 
ready-made worship service printed in 
black and white can be translated in its 
present form into your Sunday morning 
program. The suggestions and materials 
given here are but possibilities and you will 
need to rework them to make the finished 
product meaningful for you and your group. 
Consequently, there may be several places 
during the month where members of the 
department can share in an active way in 


* Assistant Director of Children’s Department, 
International Council of Religious Education. 
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the services. Again we would suggest an 
offering table by the entrance and a dedica- 
tion of the offering during the service. An 
offering verse, such as “We Give Thee But 
Thine Own” might be sung at that time. 


Motion Picture 


Second Sunday. Children of Africa (See 
Primary Department for description.) 


Fourth Sunday. The World We Want to 
Live In. 9 minutes, 16mm. Sound. Free. 
The film shows that the anti-Semitism ex- 
pressed in Germany is but one phase of 
bigotry which can appear anywhere, includ- 
ing the U.S.A., and suggests the need for 
tolerance of all minority groups. Somewhat 
mature for junior children, but presentation 
by leader can overcome this element. 

Available from denominational publishing 
houses, members of the Religious Film Asso- 
ciation. Names and addresses may be ob- 
tained from the Association headquarters, 


297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


February 4 


THEME: We Are Like God 

Worsuip Center: A series of objects made 
by members of the group, or others, il- 
lustrating creative activities. 

PRELUDE: “Barcarolle” 

CaLL To WorsHIP: 
The world is moved by God’s great plan, 
His love and care on every hand; 
May we, with him, share as we can 
To help all men to understand. 


Hymn: “I Would Be True” 
Discussion: 

We are like God in many ways. We know 
he has a plan for the world because we see 
it every day with the rising of the sun in 
the morning and the sunset in the evening; 
with the coming of spring after winter and 
the summer after spring. We, too, can plan 
what we will do. God is the Great Creator; 
we see his handiwork on every side and 
sometimes it is so beautiful we cannot even 
describe it. We, too, can make things— 
beautiful things—and all of us have had the 
fun of starting out with just ordinary ma- 
terials, like wood or clay or paints or cloth, 
and creating something lovely. We know 
that God cares and loves, and we, too, know 
what it means.to love someone or some pet 
and-to be loved by them. 

(Leader can get suggestions from the 
group of how they or others have created 
things that were beautiful, useful, etc. Areas, 
such as music, art, writing, mechanical in- 
ventions, transportation, sports equipment, 
and eo others offer excellent opportuni- 
ties. 

Let me tell you about a very famous boy, 
Antonious Stradavarius, who did just this 
very thing we have been talking about. 
Story: “The Whittler of Cremona.” by 

Katherine Dunlap Cather1 
Prayer Litany: 

Leader: For the wonderful world, full of 
beauty, music and joy which tells us of 
thy plan for us all— 

All: We give thee thanks, O God. 

Leader: For the men and women, boys and 
girls, who throughout all the ages and to- 
day have used their talents to create lovely 
and useful things for others to enjoy— 

All: We give thee thanks, O God. 

Leader: For our own minds and hands, our 
eyes and ears which we can use to create 
loveliness if we will— 

All: We give thee thanks, O God. 

Leader: For Jesus, who spent his whole 
life helping others with his stories and his 
deeds and who even today helps us to un- 
derstand how we can be like thee— 

All: We give thee thanks, O God. 

Hymn: “For the Beauty of the Earth” 
DEDICATION OF OFFERING 
PosTLUDE 


February 11 


THEME: We Are Brothers 

Worsuip Center: “Hope of the World” by 
Harold Copping in the center, flanked on 
each side by smaller pictures, each repre- 
senting one of the five races; such as 
Roland Hayes, a Japanese-American, your 
denominational missionary and representa- 
tives of the red and brown races, perhaps 
children of these races. 
Bible open to the story of “The Good 
Samaritan.” 


Prelude: “Lord, I Want to Be a Christian” 


Catt To WorsHip: The Golden Rule, Mat- 
thew 7:12, with the Lord’s. Prayer re- 
peated in unison 

Hymn: “In Christ There Is No 
West” 

Discussion: 

If we are like God, all of us, and if God 
is your father, the father of us all, then we 
are all brothers. We are all his children. 
That is what we pray in the prayer that Jesus 


taught us. One artist tried to help us under- 
stand that we are all children of God and 


East or 


1In Boys and Girls at Worship by Powell, 
Harpers; Boyhood Stories of Famous Men, 
D. Appleton-Century Co., and Martin, Living 
in Our Community, Bethany Press. 
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therefore brothers. His name is Copping and 

the picture is on our worship center. 

PicTURE INTERPRETATION: “The Hope of the 
World”2 

TABLEAU: 

Members of the group might be dressed to 
represent each of the pictures of the races 
of the world, and while they take turns stand- 
ing beside the picture, either the leader or 
another member of the group could then tell 
a story or interesting facts about that per- 
son. For instance, the story of Roland 
Hayes, his home life and how he became a 
famous singer; one of the stories from the 
Missionary Education Movement home mis- 
sions project on the American Indian; or 
a true story of the mission program of your 
denominational missionary in foreign serv- 
ice. These and many other suggestions which 
se group might suggest would be pos- 
sible. 

Scripture: As the five members of the tab- 
leau remain in standing position, read the 
story of the Good Samaritan, Luke 10: 
30b-35. If this has been memorized, then 
the whole group might repeat it together. 

Let the peoples praise thee, O God; 

Let all the peoples praise thee. 

O let the nations be glad and sing for joy. 

God will bless us. 

And all the ends of the earth shall fear him. 

This is my commandment that ye love one 
another, as I have loved you. 

Prayer: Of appreciation and gratitude for 
the many contributions of all the races of 
the earth and of hope that peace may 
come when we can all live as brothers, as 
the children of a loving God. 

Hymn: “Our Father, Thy Dear Name Doth 
Show” (Dedication of offering) 

BENEDICTION: The Golden Rule (Matthew 
7:12) 

PosTLUDE 


February 18 


TuemMe: We Make Our World 

Worsuip Center: Picture of “The Old Man 
of the Mountain,” (stone formation of 
man’s profile in White Mountains of New 

Hampshire) and a globe. 

PRELUDE: “Simple Aveu” 

Catt To Worsuip: Excerpts form Psalm 95 
Hymn: “O Beautiful for Spacious Skies” 
Story: “The Great Stone Face,” either 

Hawthorne’s story or an adaption found 

in many school readers.? 
Discussion: 

Ernest grew to be like the Great Stone 
Face, to have the same strength, the same 
courage, the same vision. He made the 
little world in which he lived, the New 
England village, by his thoughts, his prayers 
and his plans. So do we all help to make 
the world in which we are living right now, 
and so have all those who have lived before 
us. God may have a plan for the world, 
but part of that plan is that each of us as 
a boy or girl and each nation asa group of 
people, has a right to decide what we want 
to do, and say, and be. That is why the 
world is not always as God wants it, because 
we do not always make the best choices or 
do the best we know how. 

(The group can illustrate this from their 
own experience, emphasizing that the hap- 
piness and unhappiness, joys and sorrows, 
justice and injustice, successes and failures— 
all of experience—is to a large degree the 


2In Christ and the Fine Arts, Cynthia Pearl 
Maus, Harpers, page 598. 

3 Condensed version in: Burgess Junior Wor- 
ship Material, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
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result of man’s efforts.) 

We make our world—all of us in the world 
together make it as it is. We can see in the 
life of Jesus, in what he did and said and 
was, the kind of a person we would like 
to be. 

MEDITATION: 

Let us think of some of the people who 
have helped to build the world as it is now: 
carpenters, farmers, mothers, teachers, min- 
isters, missionaries, government leaders, etc. 
(Leader can select according to experience 
of the group.) 

Those who have built the cities, the build- 
ings, the rivers, the bridges, our homes. 

Those who work that we can eat: the 
farmers, our fathers in the office or factory, 
our mothers. 

Those who keep us well and strong and 
happy: the doctors, nurses, playground 
leaders. 

Those who help us to learn and to know 
what is right for us to do: our parents, 
teachers, minister, Jesus. 

(Leader can select and interpret accord- 
ing to the experience of the group, for these 
are but illustrations.) 

Let us think of the people all over the 
world who are suffering because we do not 
live together as brothers: 

Those who are fighting, and those who are 
bombed; those who are hungry, and cold 
and lonely because they have no homes; 
those who are sick. 

Let us think that all these good things 
and all these bad things are mixed up 
together in the world. 

Let us think of Ernest and why he became 
a great man. 

Let us think of Jesus who is our greatest 
teacher and how he taught us that God wants 
us to make our world a happy friendly place 
to live in. 

Help us as we each one of us promises 
to ourselves to do one thing today especially 
to make someone else happier. Amen. 
Hymn: “America” 

DEDICATION OF OFFERING 
PosTLUDE 


February 25 


THEME: We Want a Better World 

Worsuip CentER: The picture, “The Four 
Freedoms, by Norman Rockwell (one or 
all). 

PreLuDE: Hymn tune, Finlandia 

CaLL to Worsuip: Excerpts from Psalm 1. 

(The Children’s Bible by Sherman and 

Kent has a good translation.) 

Hymn: “To Thee, O Heavenly Father,” in 

Hymnal for Boys and Girls 
Discussion: 

You will remember that we thought last 
week about how we—all of us, those of us 
who are living right now and those who have 
lived in the past—have made this world into 
what it is. There are many things that are 
fine, and helpful and right; there are some 
things we would like to keep just as they 
are (get suggestions from the group) and 
there are other things we would like to 
change (get suggestions here also.) 

Movie: “The World We Want To Live In,” 

(see above.) : 

If this is not possible then continue dis- 
cussion, especially of the things we can do 
right now and here to help make the world 
better. Jesus knew that the world wasn’t per- 
fect. He lived at a time when the Roman 
Empire was very strong and ruled almost all 
of the world, including Palestine, where he 
was living. Jesus saw many beautiful things 
in the world, many friendly, brotherly people, 
and he knew that God was happy about it. 
But he also knew that there were many other 
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things that were wrong and needed to be 
changed. He knew he couldn’t change them 
all by himself and that was why he wanted 
twelve disciples to work with him and carry 
on after he was gone. For these two thou- 
sand years, followers of Jesus’ Way of Life 
have been trying to make the world better. 

(Many illustrations might be given from 

the fields of church history, social history, 
invention, education, health, recreation, etc. 
Brief reference to this evolutionary process in 
your, own community would bring the prob- 
lem directly home to your boys and girls. 
You might climax the discussion with their 
selection of one or more things that they 
as an individual or a group might do to 
continue this age-long process.) 

Lirany: The Beatitudes* 

Leader: Blessed are the poor in spirit, 

All: For theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

Leader: Blessed are the meek, 

All: For they shall inherit the earth. 

Leader: Blessed are they who mourn, 

All: For they shall be comforted. 

Leader: Blessed are they who hunger and 
thirst for righteousness, 

All: For they shall be satisfied. 

Leader: Blessed are the merciful, 

All: For they shall receive mercy. 

Leader: Blessed are the pure in heart, 

All: For they shall see God. 

Leader: Blessed are the peacemakers, 

we ur they shall be called the sons of 

od. 

Leader: Blessed are they who are perse- 
cuted because of their righteousness, 

All: For theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

Leader: Blessed are you when you are re- 
viled, persecuted, and falsely maligned 
because of loyalty to me; 

All: Rejoice and be glad, for great is 
your reward in heaven, for so the proph- 
ets were persecuted who came before you. 

Hymn: “O Master, Let Me Walk With Thee” 

DEDICATION OF OFFERING 

BENEpDIcTION: Blessed may we all be, when 
we do as Jesus bid, to love God and help 
all men to be brothers and to make the 
world a better place in which to live. 

PosTLUDE 


4 Quoted from The Children’s Bible, by Sher- 
man and Kent. Charles Scribners’ Sons. Used by 
permission. 
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Intermediate 


Department 
By Ruth Bernice Mead* 


THEME For Fesruary: “United We Stand, 
Divided We Fall” 


For the Leader 


February, with its national holidays, has 
particular significance in these days when we 
face the necessity of building solidarity 
within our country as well as establishing 
peace in the whole world. This nation was 
founded on a platform of equal rights, yet 
at the same time those founding the nation 
on this high ideal were in the midst of 
racial problems. Their problems, increased 


by the many different races who have since. 


come to these shores, are still with us. 

National brotherhood week emphasizes 
the ideal for which our two great heroes, 
Washington and Lincoln stood. Questions 
arising out of national ideals will be dis- 
cussed in school; programs on these heroes 
and their message will be held. It is our 
task to emphasize the spiritual foundations 
of equality and brotherhood. 

These services have been planned with 
the public school emphasis on national heroes 
in mind. The junior high boys and girls 
should have a foundation for discussing the 
issues presented. Let them discuss issues 
freely and seek to arrive at a Christian solu- 
tion for these problems so that in the midst 
of conflicting ideals they may find Christi- 
anity a source of help and guidance. 

In these services it is particularly im- 
portant that the junior high students them- 
selves take the major responsibility for plan- 
ning and presenting the issues. Leaders 
should be carefully selected and care taken 
to have different positions presented. 


Motion Pictures 


First Sunday. New Song on the Mesa. 
2 reels (30 min.) 16mm. Silent. Color, $5.00. 
A new film showing life on the Indian res- 
ervations and the activities, both educational 
and religious, of various mission boards. (A 
number of other films on the Indian are de- 
scribed in the catalogue of the Religious 
Film Association.) 

Second Sunday. Lincoln. 11 min., 16 mm. 
Sound. $1.50. Scenes associated with 
Lincoln’s life, together with a rendition of 
the Gettysburg Address. 

Third Sunday. Army Chaplain. 20 min., 
16mm. Sound. $3.00. Shows how chaplains are 
trained and the services they perform for the 
men. In part follows the story of a Catholic 
chaplain as typical. 

Fourth Sunday. The World We Want 
to Live In. (See description under Junior 
Department.) 

Available from denominational publishing 
houses, members of the Religious Film Asso- 
ciation. Names and addresses may be ob- 
tained from the Association, 297 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 


February 4 


THEME: We Are the Americans 


Worsuip Center: A colorful picture of the 
American Indian today should be placed 
in the center. Posters from the tourist 


j 
* Director of Student Personnel, Presbyterian 
College of Christian Education, Chicago, Illinois. 
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agencies which serve the Southwest or a 
fine print borrowed from an art store or 
local exhibit may be obtained. Beside the 
picture place any Indian curios which the 
committee may be able to find for the 
occasion. ; 


PrELUDE: If possible use a record of Indian 


music, otherwise some Indian melody. It is 

possible to use one of the numbers sug- 

gested for the choir. 
Catt to WorsHip: 

“The Earth is the Lord’s and the fullness 

thereof, 

The World and they that dwell therein.” 
Hymn: Stanzas 1, 2 of “All People That on 

Earth Do Dwell” 

TaLk: “The Real Americans” - 

Tt is easy to sing about brotherhood and 
repeat words which state that God created 
all men and all are his children. The men 
who began our nation had a great dream 
that this should be a country where everyone 
had an equal right to life and freedom and 
a search for happiness. But they only thought 
of themselves, not of the people who had 
been pushed back that the colonists might 
have farms and towns. Today we are think- 
ing about the race which lived in America 
before the white man came, and about their 
place in our democracy. 

Some years ago over one hundred young 
people were gathered in a young people’s 
conference in a western state. They had 
asked a noted Indian minister to come to 
speak to them. Everyone was eager to know 
what he would tell them about his people and 
their needs. He rose and began speaking in 
the Shoshone dialect. They began to laugh a 
little and he paused. “Pardon me,” he said, 
“T forgot that I was not speaking to Amer- 
icans.” 

The statement shocked them but they un- 
derstood as he went on to tell of the history 
of his people and the difficulties they were 
facing because they had so little land and so 
few advantages left in the country which 
once had been theirs. 

We do believe that all who come to this 
country and share in its ideals and govern- 
ment are Americans, but we have emphasized 
that so much that we have forgotten the first 
immigrants, the Indians who came from far 
to establish their own free life where we now 
live. 

Some of our group are going to tell us a 
little about these people. (Reports from dif- 
ferent students on Indian life. Sufficient in- 
formation may be found in Trails of Friend- 
ship with Indian Americans by Taylor.1 
This is the intermediate missions study book 
for this year. The Office of Indian Affairs 
in the Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois, 
will also send you materials.) 

ScripTuRE READING: In Jesus’ day two races 
lived side by side in that country. He tells 

a story of racial helpfulness and under- 

standing. (Read Luke 10:25-37.) We 

could match this with many stories of 

Indians helping motorists or other travelers 

to find their way in the desert or moun- 

tains. Let us pray for this race which lives 
with us and fights side by side with our 
soldiers in this war yet does not still have 
full rights and freedom. 

PRAYER: For these people and for all who do 
not have full privileges in our land. 

Juntor Hicn Crom: One or more of the 
group of Omaha Indian songs in Singing 

Pathways:2 Numbers 94,96,122,123,124, or 


1¥Friendship Press, 50c. Available from de- 
nominational bookstores. 

2 By Mary Stevens Dickie, published by Powell 
and White, Cincinnati. 


125. It might be well for the choir to 
learn “The Omaha Tribal Prayer,” No. 124, 
to be used as the prayer response for this 
month. If Indian songs are nof available, 
the poem “Lord of the Mountain”? may be 
recited. . 

Orrerinc: Use “America the Beautiful” and 
the Doxology. 

DismissaL To CLassEs to music of Indian 
song used by choir. 


February 11 


THEME: America First, Myself Second. 

Worsuip Center: If the committee wishes 
to emphasize the ideals of Lincoln in this 
service, use a large picture of Lincoln for 
the worship center, with an open Bible 
before it. If the committee wishes to em- 
phasize the thought of “my country first,” 
place a map of the United States on the 
picture rack with the open Bible below it. 

PRELUDE: Medley of national airs, or “Amer- 
ica the Beautiful” 

CALL TO WorsHIP: 

Praise ye the Lord, 

Blessed is the man that feareth the Lord, 

That delighteth greatly in his command- 

ments; 
His seed shall be mighty upon the earth; 
The generation of the upright shall be 
blessed. (Psalm 112:1-2) 

Hymn: “America” 

PRESENTATION OF JDEALS OF NATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD: 


This period should be spent in the pres- 
entation of illustrations from Lincoln’s life: 
crises where he put the good of his country 
above personal feeling, as when he sought 
the aid of those who were opposing him 
bitterly. This should be followed by quota- 
tions from the Gettysburg speech in which 
he demonstrates his conviction that the com- 
mon good demanded that every man rise 
above his own personal feeling and help 
build a strong, just nation. The worship com- 
mittee may choose incidents to be presented 
or simply ask different students to bring in- 
cidents. Plans should be made well in ad- 
vance for this requires some time spent in 
searching through biographies of Lincoln. 

If the students do not feel they can do 
this adequately, they should select an inter- 
ested adult who will present this theme for 
the group. Often a well-informed and in- 
terested public school teacher will be willing 
to help in this way. 

Lirany FoR NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD: (Us- 
ing group response from “O Beautiful for 
Spacious Skies.”) 

Leader: As we speak the words “our 
Father,” O God help us to understand their 
meaning and to recognize that all men 
around us are truly our brothers since they 
too are thy children. May we put the good of 
the whole community and of the country 
above our own selfish desires. 

Group: Sing softly the last two lines of 
the first verse of “O Beautiful for Spacious 
Skies.” Brief moment of silence. 

Leader: Our Father, we see so many flaws 
and injustices in our country. We have little 
influence, but we would do everything in our 
power to make this a good country in which 
every man, woman and child has a chance to 
live decently and happily. Help those who 
rs to correct evils and bring justice to 
all. 

Group: Sing softly last two lines of verse 
2. Brief moment of silence. 

Leader: Our Father, we would pray this 


3 No. 473 in ‘Devotional Poetry and Prose,” 
New Hymnal for American Youth. 
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day for all who suffer that justice and right 
may come to others. Bless our service men 


~ and women wherever they are today and may 


they have thy comfort and help. Be near 
their families and help them to bear anxiety 
bravely. And in‘ thine own good time bring 
us to peace again. 

Group: Sing softly the last two lines of 
verse 3. Moment of silence. 

Leader: Our Father, help us to see the in- 
justices in our own school and on our own 
streets: May we each one treat all those we 
meet as brothers. Keep up from any dislike 
of any person of another race. May we all 
be Americans in the best sense of that word. 

Group: Sing two last lines of verse 4. 
Close with the Amen. 

Junior Hic Cuotr: “God Save America, 

New World of Glory” 

OrrerInc: Use a patriotic melody and the 


Doxology. 
DismissAL To CiAsses: “God of Our Fathers, 


Whose Almighty Hand” 


February 18 


THEME: How Many National Heroes Are 
There? 

WorsHip Center: Place in the center a pic- 
ture of Washington and around it pictures 
of other men dressed in the costumes of 
different ages in our history. If you can, 
obtain an old daguerrotype, a tintype, and 
a photograph of a soldier in the uniform 
of the Spanish American War. On one 
side of the table place an American and 
on the other side a Christian flag. 

PreLuDE: “O Beautiful for Spacious Skies” 

Hymn: “God of Our Fathers, Whose Al- 
mighty Hand,” or “O Lord Our God, Thy 
Mighty Hand.” 

THANKSGIVING FOR NATIONAL HEROES: 
Leader: We look back to the beginning of 

our nation and think of the first heroes who 
led in the war for independence. Everywhere 
in schools and churches the people will be 
honoring these heroes this week. We know 
the names of the leaders, but there were 
many unknown heroes, in those days, who 
left homes and families to fight for freedom 
and a government of their own. Only in-their 
own families were their exploits known. But 
we owe them a debt of gratitude for their 
sacrifice. They were the men at Valley Forge 
who went half clothed and cold. They strug- 
gled through forests in winter and summer, 
waded rivers, and spent long days in forced 
marches. Let us honor them. 

Junior High Students: Today we give all 
honor and respect to the common, unknown 
soldier who has in all wars followed the 
famous leaders. Without him and his devo- 
tion there could be no victory. Often he has 
died unknown and honored only in the hearts 
of those of his own family. 

Leader: Yn all war times there have been 
those who went out to aid those who were 
wounded and suffering. Not until our Civil 
War was this service organized in our coun- 
try. From that small beginning sponsored by 
courageous women the great medical and 
nursing divisions of our nation have grown. 
These men and women face danger and suf- 
fer fatigue in the service of our country. Let 
us think of them today as truly heroes. 

Junior High Students: Today we give our 
honor and respect to the doctors and nurses 
who share the perils of war with the men in 
battle. We thank God for all those who in this 
country and abroad serve the wounded and 
minister to their needs. Many serve in places 
where their work will ever go unnoticed, but 
we list all these among our national heroes 


and _ heroines. 
Leader: The Soldiers of the Cross have 
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men. 


$2.00 


Ly Ay, in o/s Or Whrds! 
FAITH OF OUR FIGHTERS 


How the fighting men feel about religion 
—how the religious program of the Army 
and Navy works to the betterment of the 


* 


TRUE STORIES about the effect of the present bitter 
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hearted accounts of the chaplains’ work, of the men’s 


need for religion in the heat of battle. 
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Famous Contributors included in the 39 chapters are Vandegrift, Poling, 
Spellman, Brickner, Arnold, Nance, Knickerbocker and others. Learn about 
the faith of Eisenhower, Marshall, and MacArthur! 


At your bookstore, or $2.00 postpaid from 
THE BETHANY PRESS, ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


ever gone with the men in battle to comfort 
and encourage them, to aid the wounded and 
bury the dead. Many have lost their lives in 
this service of comfort and help. Others 
have come out unscathed after long and use- 
ful years of service. These chaplains go to 
carry the cross of Christ where men really 
need its comfort and strength. Let us think 
of them today as among our heroes. 

Junior High Students: Today we give our 
honor and respect to the chaplains in all 
branches of our service. We remember the 
services they hold in improvised churches in 
the jungle, on board battleships, and in the 
great out-of-doors. We think of them talking 
to discouraged individuals, cheering the 
wounded and steadying the dying. They too 
are among our list of heroes. 

Leader: Let us thank God for all these 
and the many others who put the needs of 
their country above their personal gain. 
Prayer: A prayer of thanksgiving planned 

by the worship committee and given by 

one of the students. 
Scripture: Hebrews 12:1,2 
Junior Hicu Cuore: “God Bless Our Native 

Land” 

OrFrerING: Prayer by a student and the 

Doxology as a response. 

DismissaL to CLAssEs: Medley of national 
airs, 


February 25 


THEME: My Place in America 

Worsuip Center: Let the committee decide 
what will best express brotherhood in the 
situation they face. In some instances it 
will be pictures of two races side by side, 
in another place it may be a common en- 
terprise for the people who have no chance 
and may be represented by a picture of a 


neighborly center. They may decide to use 

the two flags and an open Bible. 

PRELUDE: “Christian Rise and Act Thy 
Creed” 

CALL TO WorsHIP: 

Come ye and let us walk in the light of the 

Lord, 
He will teach us his ways, and we will walk 
in his paths. Isaiah 2:5,3 

Hymn: “Where Cross the Crowded Ways of 
Life” stanzas 1,2,6 

ScripTuRE Reapine: If we truly believe in 
brotherhood we must show our belief by 
our lives. Jesus tried long ago to teach his 
disciples that they must demonstrate their 
convictions by their actions. He spoke of 
them as salt and light. Matthew 5:13-16. 

INTRODUCTION OF THE THEME: 

If we are to be true Americans we must 
meet the problems which we face in our daily 
life; we must show the spirit of Christian 
brotherhood. Three of our students are going 
to present problems they see and some sug- 
gestions as to ways we may show our con- 
victions. 

(Short talks by three students, pointing 
out areas where brotherhood could be ex- 
pressed in their own community. They should 
be led to see any racial discrimination, social 
inequality or religious discrimination.) 
PRAYER: Led by one of the students. This 

prayer should be planned to seek God’s 

help in meeting the injustices mentioned 
in the talks. 

Junior Cuor: “Our Duty to Our Flag,” by 
Edgar A. Guest, page 92 of Singing Path- 
ways. 

Orrerinc: Using a familiar melody and the 
Doxology as a response. 

DismissaL To CrassEs: “Faith of Our Fath- 
ers.” 
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Senior and 
Young People's 


Departments 
By Percy E. Kohl* 


THEME FOR Fesruary: Four Standards of 
, Jesus 


To the Leader 


Our religion must make a difference in 
our day-to-day living. This month we want 
to emphasize four standards for a Christian 
for which there can be no exception. A 
Christian must be pure, he must be honest, 
he must be unselfish, and he must express 
himself in deeds of love. 


Motion Pictures 


First Sunday. A Woman to Remember. 
(30 min.), 16mm. Sound, $6.00 (subject to 
change). The story of the repentant woman 
who bathed the feet of Jesus and dried them 
with her hair. 


Second Sunday. Honesty Is the Best 
Policy (?). 1 reel (10 min.) 16mm. Silent, 
$1.50. A story, told without captions, of a 
poverty stricken young man who finds a 
purse and is then arrested for its theft while 
in the act of returning it. Not complete in 
itself, the film can be used only to stimulate 
discussion on the values of honesty. 


Third Sunday. The Good Samaritan. 
(10 min.) 16mm. Sound, $3.00. A dramatiza- 
tion of the parable. Or, Who Is My Neigh- 
bor? (30 min.) 16mm. Sound, $8.00. An 
elaboration of the story of the Good Samari- 
tan with apochryphal incidents added. 


Fourth Sunday. Hours of Trial, Part I. 
1 reel (15 min.) 16mm. Silent, $2.25. An 
episode from the “I am the Way” series 
which deals with the Betrayal in the garden 
and in which Jesus shows his love for his 
disciples. 


Available from denominational publishing 
houses, members of the Religious Film As- 
sociation. Names and addresses may be ob- 
tained from the Association at 297 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


February 4 


THEME: Purity 
PRELUDE: Hymn tune, Fealty, Conant 
CALL TO WorsHIP: 
“High be thy hope—and pure thy dream, 
Laugh and be glad—have leisure to be 
good.” 
A. C, Benson 
Hymn: “I Would Be True” 
Scripture: Matthew 5:1-8, 27-32. 
PRAYER: 
Saviour and Master 
These sayings of Thine, 
Help me to make them 
Doings of mine; 
Words that like beams 
Of humanity shine, 
By them let me build up 
The holy, divine. 
—Paxton Hoop 
READINGS: 


Wuart Is Purity? 


“Purity is, in character, what transparency 
is in the crystal. It is water flowing, unmixed 
and clear, from the mountain spring. Or it is 
the white of snow. Or it is the clear open 
heaven, through which the sparkling stars 
appear, hidden by no mist of obstruction. Or 


* Secretary - Director, Alabama Disciples of 
Christ, Birmingham, Alabama. 
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it is the pure light itself in which they 
shine. A pure character is that, in mind and 
feeling and spirit of life, which all these 
clear, untarnished symbols of nature image 
in their lower and merely sensible sphere, to 
our outward eye.” 

—Horace’ BUSHNELL 


Pure SPEECH 

“What men say in an emergency is not 
suggested by the emergency itself. The 
emergency abruptly discloses the instincts 
and habits which have been acquired in un- 
eventful days. Peter denied his Master with 
oaths. Does anybody imagine that he used 
those expletives then for the first time? No! 
Long habit had soaked them into his vo- 
cabulary as ink soaks into blotting-paper. 
The phrases which we repeat incessantly, be 


they impure, profane, coarse, or merely un- 


grammatical and slangy, end by becoming 
convictions and ossify our very minds. Han- 
dle mud, more mud, plenty of mud; and 
some of it will stick. It will stick if you 
only think of it. Weedy words and muddy 
thoughts are boon companions, and make a 
mere morass of any boy’s life.” 
—Lucy Etuot KEELER 


A Pure Lire 


“Life of my life, I shall ever try to keep 
my body pure, knowing that thy living touch 
is upon all my limbs. I shall ever try to keep 
all untruths out from my thoughts, knowing 
that thou art that truth which has kindled 
the light of reason in my mind. I shall ever 
try to drive all evils away from my heart 
and keep my love in flower, knowing that 
thou hast thy seat in the inmost shrine of 
my heart. And it shall be my endeavor to 
reveal thee in my actions, knowing it is thy 
strength gives me strength to act.” 

—TacoreE! 

Hymn: “Pure in Heart, O God” 

CLosinc THoucut: “He who mixes with un- 
clean things becomes unclean himself; he 
whose associations are pure becomes more 
holy with each day.” (Hebrew Proverb) 

Cosine PRAYER 


February 11 


THEME: Honesty 
PreLupE: Hymn tune, Peek 


Openinc STATEMENT: Philippians 4:8; 
Psalm 101:7 

Hymn: “Lead Us, O Father, in the Paths of 
Peace” 

READING: 


Think truly, and thy thoughts 

Shall the world’s famine feed; 

Speak truly, and each word of thine 

Shall be a fruitful seed; 

Live truly, and thy life shall be 

A great and noble creed. 

—Horatio Bonar 
Discussion: Arrange a panel (a conversa- 

tion group facing the audience) to discuss 
the following statements: 

Lying is usually a symptom of selfishness, 
vanity, greed, slovenliness, or some other 
vicious tendency which a man cannot afford 
to tolerate. 

The habit of lying is very easily acquired; 
and the habitual liar is sure, sooner or later, 
to be caught and to be despised. 

Hypocrisy is living dishonestly by either 
pretending to be more than we are, or pre- 
tending to be less than we are. 

Again and again Jesus emphasized the 
necessity of absolute truth and honesty in his 
followers. (Use as many illustrations of this 
as you have time for.) 


READING: 
The man of life upright whose guiltless 


1 Quoted from Classics of the Soul’s Quest by 
R. E. Welsh. 


heart is free 

From all dishonest deeds, or thought of 
vanity ; 

The man whose silent days in harmless joys 
are spent, 

Whom hopes cannot delude nor sorrow dis- 
content: 

That man needs neither towers nor armour 
for defense, 

No secret vaults to fly from thunder’s vio- 


lence: 
He only can behold with unaffrighted eyes 
The horrors of the deep and terrors of the 
skies, 
Thus scorning all the cares that fate or for- 
tune brings, 
He makes the heaven his book, his wisdom 
heavenly. things; 
Good thoughts his only friends, his wealth a 
well-spent age, 
The earth his sober inn and quiet pilgrim- 
mage. 
—T. Campion 
Hymn: “Holy Spirit, Truth Divine.” 
Cosine THoucut: “It is only when one is 
thoroughly true that there can be purity 
and freedom. Falsehood always punishes 
itself.” 
—AUERBACK 
PRAYER 


February 17 


THEME: Unselfishness 

OPENING SENTENCE: Luke 9:23,24 

Hymn: “O Jesus, Youth of Nazareth.” Play 
through once and then sing all four stan- 
zas. Use the hymn tune, Brookfield by 

Southgate. : 

LEADER: 

Much of our giving of ourselves today is 
socialized but not spiritualized; it is a prod- 
uct of our civilization, a givng from the hand 
but not from the heart. Only when confronted 
by a catastrophe, individual or national, are 
our heart strings touched and what we give 
thoroughly unselfish. 

How far we live removed from the spirit 
of Jesus whose life was perfectly unselfish is 
obvious when we examine the characteristics 
of his life. 

One of the highlights of Jesus’ career was 
his perfect patience. Never did he speak a 
hasty word. When others lost their poise and 
were tempted to anger and retaliation, only 
Jesus remained calm. True he could become 
righteously angry as Matthew reveals (Mat- 
thew 23:13-36) but only when he had so 
completely surrendered his own will to God 
and so effaced himself that he was absolutely 
sure there was no selfish motive in his ac- 
tion and that God was working through him 
for the good of other men. 


READER: 
JESUS 


Jesus, whose lot with us was cast, 

Who saw it out, from first to last: 

Patient and fearless, tender, true, 
Carpenter, vagabond, felon, Jew: 

Whose humorous eye took in each phase 
Of full, rich life this world displays, 

Yet evermore kept fast in view 

The far-off goal it leads us to: 

Who, as Your hour neared, did not fail— 
The world’s fate trembling in the scale— 
With Your half-hearted band to dine, 

And chat across the bread and wine: 

Then went out firm to face the end, 

Alone, without a single friend; 

Who felt, as Your last words confessed, 
Wrung from a proud unflinching breast 

By hours of dull ignoble pain, 

Your whole life’s fight was fought in vain: 
Would I could win and keep and feel 
That heart of love, that spirit of steel. 


—Author Unknown 
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LEADER: 

Jesus was patient. We are impatient. Jesus 
was free from envy; how envy does mark our 
lives! Jesus was humble, not given to boast- 
ing or a parade of his own strength. Humility, 
on the other hand, is not a distinguishing 
mark of western civilization. Jesus personi- 
fied courtesy but how often with a rude re- 
mark or an impatient gesture do we fail in 
our courtesy? 

READER: 

How sweet and gracious even in common 

speech 

Is that fine sense which men call Courtesy! 
Welcome as air and genial as the light, 
Welcome in every clime as breath of flowers, 
It transmutes aliens into trusting friends, 
And gives the owner passport round the 


globe. 
—J. T. Freips 

LEADER: Jesus was courteous. We frequently 
fail. Jesus never trespassed upon another’s 
rights, while today’s world is witnessing a 
growing belief in “I am right—regardless.” 
Jesus was the possessor of what is rightly 
called a “good temper.” 

Reaper: “Like a Gentleman” 

Newman defines a gentleman in these 
words: “He is mainly occupied in merely 
removing the obstacles which hinder the free 
and unembarrassed action of those about 
him, and he concurs with their movements 
rather than takes the initiative himself. He 
carefully avoids whatever may cause a jar 
or a jolt in the minds of those with whom he 
is cast—all clashing of opinion, or collision 
of feeling, all restraint or suspicion, or 
gloom, or resentment; his great concern be- 
ing to make every one at his ease and at 
home. He has his eyes on all the company; 
he is tender towards the bashful, gentle to- 
wards the distant and merciful towards the 
absurd. He guards against unseasonable al- 
lusions, or topics which may irritate. He has 
no ear for slander or gossip, is scrupulous 
in imputing motives to those who interfere 
pan and interprets everything for the 

est. 

As I read, did it occur to you that at least 
a part of this definition could be applied to 
Jesus? He never thought of himself first, but 
of the other person, and men and women 
and children of all classes found it-easy to 
talk to him. You cannot imagine his gossip- 
ing or slandering another; if he had a criti- 
cism to make he made it directly to the 
person concerned. Even when he was insulted 
and injured he kept his peace and remained 
courteous and thoughtful. 

LeapER: All too frequently have we thought 
of unselfishness as being willing to give 
money or share possessions; seldom has it 
come to mean a giving of ourselves. 

Hymn: “I Bind My Heart this Tide” 

PRAYER 


February 24 


THEME: Love 
PRELUDE: Hymn tune, St. Margaret 


Catt To Worsuip: Come into the sanctuary 


where we are challenged to live in, pulses 

stirred to generosity, in deeds of daily rec- 

titude, in scorn for miserable aims that 
end with self, in thoughts sublime that 
pierce the night like stars, and with their 

mild persistence urge man’s search to 

vaster issues. 

Hymn: “Love Divine, All Loves Excelling” 
READER: 

“Love is the medicine of all moral evil. 
By it the world is to be cured of sin. Love 
is the wine of existence. When you have 
taken that, you have taken the most precious 
drop that there is in the cluster. Love is the 
~ seraph, and faith and hope are but the wings 
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by which it flies. The nature of the highest 
love is to be exquisitely sensitive to the act 
of forcing itself unbidden and unwelcomed 
upon another. The finer, the stronger, the 
higher love is, the more it is conditioned 
upon reciprocation. No man can afford to 
invest his being in anything lower than 
faith, hope, love—these three, the greatest 
of which is love.” 

—Henry Ward BEECHER 
Scripture: J John 3:13-24 
LEADER: 

Unselfishness can become self-effacement 
to the point where it is best characterized as 
passive patience. Love, though, while it 
builds upon unselfishness, is always active, 
implying service and not a mere emotion. 
“The withholding of love is the negation of 
the spirit of Christ, the proof that we never 
knew him, that for us he lived in vain. It 


means that he suggested nothing in all our 
thoughts, that he inspired nothing in all our 
lives, that we were not once near enough to 
him to be seized with the spell of his com- 
passion for the world. It means that 
‘I lived for myself, I thought for 
myself, 
For myself and none beside— 
Just as if Jesus had never lived, 
As if he had never died.’ 
I wonder why it is that we are not all kinder 
than we are? How much the world needs 
it. How easily it is done. How instantaneously 
it acts. How infallibly it is remembered. How 
superabundantly it pays itself back.” 
—DRUMMOND 
READER: 
WantTep—A MESSENGER 
The Lord Christ wanted a tongue one day, 
(Continued on page 32) 
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New Books 


An Experiment in Modifying Attitudes 
Toward the Negro 


By F. Tredwell Smith. New York, Bureau 
of Publications Teachers’ College, 1943. 135. 
p. $1.85. 

A report upon a controlled experiment in 
race relations, this book contains material of 
value to persons concerned with overcoming 
race prejudice through religious education. 
The author conducted a four-day seminar of 
forty-six graduate students in education 
which visited Harlem and participated in 
various types of meetings: church services, 
educational meetings, social gatherings, meet- 
ings of authors and artists, and so on. An 
important part of the plan was to provide 
for person to person contacts between mem- 
bers of the seminar and Negro hosts and 
hostesses. 

Tests given before the seminar, tests given 
to a control group, and tests given at in- 
tervals following the seminar showed signifi- 
cant changes in the attitudes of the members 
of the seminar. The results lead to the 
reasonable expectation that planned opportu- 
nities for mutual acquaintance among Negro 
and white persons of intelligence will reduce 
prejudice and lead to a marked increase 
in respect and appreciation. 

M. A. J. 


Primary Children Learn at Church 


By Ethel L. Smither. New York, Nash- 
ville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1944. 170 
p. $1.25. 

Written out of a background of successful 
experience in teaching children in the church 
and in the school, and in helping parents 
and teachers to understand children and 
how they learn, this book will be a wel- 
comed and useful addition to the material 
available to stimulate and guide the large 
body of volunteer teachers of children in 
the church schools. It suggests practical 
ways in which sound educational procedures 
may be used to help children grow religious- 
ly. It includes a consideration of the selec- 
tion and use of literature, music, art, and of 
the guidance of experiences of participa- 
tion in the life and work of the church, in, 
worship and in fellowship. 

This book is the approved text book for 
the course in the Leadership Curriculum, 
Guiding the Religious Growth of Primary 
Children. 

M,. cAbs 


Preaching in a Revolutionary Age 


By G. Bromley Oxnam. New York, Nash- 
ville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1944, 207 
p. $2.00. ; 

Bishop Oxnam has joined a long proces- 
sion of those who have delivered the annual 
Lyman Beecher Lectures on Preaching at 
Yale since 1871-2. His, while not the great- 
est lectures in that long history, are a 
stimulating and valuable contribution on 
the subject of preaching, especially con- 
temporary. 

Here is a practical. churchman who 
believes that our revolutionary age will 
respond to a faith that proves itself in works. 
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He appeals for scholarship, for personal 
devotion, and for pastoral work which will 
keep preaching close to the people and 
their needs. Christianity is the religion for 
revolution because it can exalt the person. 
The minister must make religion personal. 
Ministers will see themselves in these pages 
and get a renewed vision of their true func- 
tion in this chaotic age. 
H. J. S. 


A Treasury of Great Sermons 


Selected by Daniel A. Poling. New York, 
Greenberg: Publisher, 1944. 198 p. $1.50. 

If there is any lack of great preaching 
in our time, it is not from lack of books of 
sermons or of books on preaching. 

In “A Treasury of Great Sermons,” Dr. 
Poling has selected, besides* five brief ser- 
mons from the Bible, twenty-three sermons 
representing a span of time from the vener- 
able Bede and St. Francis of Assisi down to 
Fosdick, Buttrick and Martin Niemoller. 
One has the feeling that sometimes he is 
attracted by the sermon itself and sometimes 
by the desire to represent a renowned man, 
but by and large this is a most satisfying 
collection both as to content and style. 

H. J. S. 


The Book of Books 


Edited by Wilbur Owen Sypherd. New 
York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1944. 450 p. $3.00. 

A carefully selected body of readings from 
the King James Version of the Bible, ar- 
ranged for reading by older boys and girls 
and printed in modern book form. There 
are editorial comments before each book 
or before each section of a book, giving the 
historical and literary setting of the writings 
to follow. The comments are made in the 
light of present-day research and _ critical 
scholarship, and classify the Old Testament 
material as “mythical narrative,” “legendary 
history,” “historical narrative,” and “bio- 
graphical narrative,” “the short story,” “lyric 
poetry,” “dramatic poetry,” “didactic poetry,” 
“the essay,” and “the writings of the 
prophets.” The New Testament material is 
classified as “biographical narrative,” “histor- 
ical narrative,” “the Epistles,” “the vision.” 

An introduction gives a brief, clearly 
written account of the development of the 
Bible historically, and of its translations. 
There are illustrations and chapter headings 
in the form of line drawings, and well de- 
signed maps. The volume will fill a need in 
many families and churches which wish 
their boys and girls to read the Bible for 
themselves, and which accept as helpful in 
understanding it, the findings of present-day 
scholarship. 

M. A. J. 


Encyclopedia of Bible Life 
By Madeleine S. and J. Lane Miller. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1944, 493 p. $4.95. 
Here is a monumental book of reference 
for home and church. Its comprehensiveness, 
its excellent organization, its wealth of il- 
lustrations make it a must for the church 
school library. One hundred full pages of il- 
lustrations, twenty-two sections covering 


1,694 subjects, twelve pages of color maps 
and five indexes—these indicate the scope. 
Agriculture, animals, arts and crafts, busi- 
ness, homes, nutrition, transportation, social 
structures, professions, worship, and a dozen 
other subjects are given careful treatment. 
Illustrations are well selected. The good in- 
dexes make information quickly available. 
He eS: 


We Preach Not Ourselves 


By Gordon Poteat. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1944. 185 p. $2.00. 


Dr. Poteat has furnished. us with a fresh. 


and thought-provoking work on First Corin- 
thians. Some fifty selected passages are used 
as the texts for short expositions. They 
succeed, to a large extent, in throwing light 
on two centuries, Paul’s and our own. 
Modern translations of the letter are fre- 
quently used, as well as the author's own 
translations and paraphrases. Dr. Poteat is 
the minister of the First Baptist Church at 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania and Professor of 
Religion at Bucknell. These sharp, ethical 
insights and sensitive discriminations deserve 
to be preached from many a pulpit. And, 
unless I miss my guess, they will be. 
G. E. K. 


Paul For Everyone 


By Chester Warren Quimby. New York, 
Macmillan Company, 1944. 176 p. $2.00. 

This should prove to be a very popular 
book. It is a most sympathetic and under- 
standing treatment, based on _ thorough 
scholarship, and written in a simple, intimate 
style suitable for the average reader. The 
author pictures an heroic apostle, with un- 
flinching commitment to a great cause, 
preaching and teaching a clearly formulated 
interpretation of his own life-changing ex- 
perience of Jesus Christ. While perhaps 
over-simplified, the discussion of Paul’s mes- 
sage is especially fine and the analysis of 
Paul’s letters is among the best we have 
seen. The book is especially recommended 
for all church school teachers. 


The Thrill of Tradition 


~ By James Moffatt. New York; The Mac- 
millan Company, 1944. 201 p. $2.00. 

One of the last books from James Moffatt’s 
prolific pen outlines our heritage of freedom 
in our enduring Christian tradition. Tradi- 
tion is defined as “the pulse of the Christian 
spirit beating throughout the centuries within 
the worship and fellowship of the church.” 
It stresses the vitality of genuine tradition 
and the fact that the Christian cause is never 
more helpful than when the future is being 
faced in the light of experience of the living 
past. 

JoB.Ke 


The Children of Light and the 
Children of Darkness 

By Reinhold Niebuhr. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1944. 190 p. $2.00. 

The Children of Light of the twentieth 
century are the sincere, but impractical, 
idealists. The Children of Darkness are 
the moral cynics. While the motives of the 
Children of Light are to be admired, the 
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strategy of the Children of Darkness is usual- 
‘ly more realistic. The first are virtuous but 
they underestimate the strength of self-will 
in individuals and society. The Children of 
Darkness are to be condemned because they 
acknowledge no superior moral power; but 
at the same time their clever strategy should 
be seen and utilized by the Children of Light. 
With this thesis in mind, Dr. Niebuhr goes 
on to examine the problems of the individual 
and the community, the community and 
property, democratic toleration, and the com- 
munity of nations. What is needed is to make 
good men clever enough to realize immediate 
and temporary gains. 
@.E) Ke 


Your Daddy Did Not Die 


By Daniel A. Poling. New York, Green- 
berg, 1944. 148 p. $2.00. 


This is Dan Poling’s stirring testimony on 
immortality. It was begun as a letter to his 
grandson “Corky,” to tell him about his 
Daddy, Chaplain Clark Vandersall Poling, 
lost with three other army chaplains aboard 
the torpedoed transport Dorchester. Dan 
Poling has given us not only a glimpse of 
the promising life of his beloved son Clark 
and his lovely wife Betty Jung Poling, but a 
stirring testament of faith in eternal life. 

Ji. Be Ke 


The School of Prayer 


By Olive Wyon. Philadelphia; The West- 
minster Press, 1944. 160 p. $1.50. 

A little book which outlines a discipline 
of the devotional life, “probably beyond the 
understanding of most of us” but which 
clearly calls us to re-examine our own prayer 
life and the place and function of prayer 
in our personal and corporate Christian life. 
Behind it is one who has read widely in 
devotional literature and subjected herself 
to the discipline. The School of Prayer 
reveals mystical heights and depths in prayer 
beyond every Christian, and in clear practical 
steps invites us to learn the will of~God 
through prayer. 

Jie Deke 


Tell Me About Jesus 


By Mary Alice Jones. Chicago, Rand, 
MeNally & Company, 1944. 72 p. $2.00. 

This is a sequel to Dr. Jones’ best-seller 
of last year, Tell Me About God, and uses 
the same method of interpretation that 
proved so popular in the earlier book. Little 
Bobby talks things over with his parents and 
through their simple, direct answers to his 
questions he comes to feel that Jesus is a 
real person. He sees Jesus as a friendly, 
happy boy, as a man who helped people to 
be good, who loved little children and 
flowers, who knew that sometimes it is more 
important to be brave than to be safe. With- 
out entering into any theological aspects of 
the nature of Jesus, the author shows how 
his strength came from his trust in and 
communion with God. Bobby realizes how 
all these things apply to his own everyday 
life. Luke’s story of Jesus’ birth and 
Matthew’s account of the resurrection are 
printed in the book. 

Pelagie Doane’s illustrations, some in black 
and white and others in exquisite color, are 
beautiful, natural and meaningful. 

Frances DuniaP HERON. 
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A book of inspirational 
reading for all who are 
interested in serving in 
the Church School. 


SOLVING 
CHURCH SCHOOL 
PROBLEMS 


By IRENE CATHERINE SMITH 


Miss Smith’s knowledge of church-school 
needs comes from firsthand experience. For 
several years she has conducted leadership 
training institutes in many churches, and has 
counseled with church leaders from every 
part of the land. Much valuable material in 
this book is garnered from the results of 
a questionnaire sent to leaders in church- 
school work. The problems common to all 
are frankly discussed and the author gives 
a practical workable method for solving them. 
It is a book that will inspire every earnest 
church-school worker who is striving to 
become a more effective leader. 

Solving Church School Problems is a text- 
book; a study book designed and approved for 
use in the First Series Leadership Training 
Course No. 610A. Clothbound $1.25. Paper 
edition 25 for $10.00, 10 for $4.25, 5 for $2.25, 
single copy 50 cents. 


A Warner Press Product 
At Your CHURCH PUBLISHING HousE 
Choir 


poet GOWN ) 


Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog 
and samples on request. State 
your needs and name of church. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1149 South 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 
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One God—The Ways We 
Worship Him 

By Florence Mary Fitch. New York, 
Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company, 1944. 
144 p. $2.00. 

Beautifully illustrated with full page pho- 
tographs, this book presents in concise and 
detailed manner distinctive ways in which 
Jews, Catholics and Protestants worship at 
the church or synagogue and in the home. 

The task of presenting these “ways of 
worshipping” is no simple or easy matter. 
Dr. Fitch has been objective and, in addi- 
tion to her own rich background, utilized the 
resources of representative leaders in the 
various faiths. There are doubtless points at 
which readers will challenge certain state- 
ments and other points at which they will 
want to include more interpretation or other 
“ways” of worshipping. Even so, the book 
is a real contribution and a “must” book 
for teachers, especially those in weekday 
and vacation church schools. Teachers guid- 
ing groups in the study of inter-faith history 
or practices or the study of the church will 
find it of immeasurable help. M. L. P. 


THE BUSINESS OF 
Winning! 


Steps To Fruitful Evangelism Are To 
Be Found In the New Edition of 


“Taking Others Along”’ 


—by ANDREW E. KURTH 
@ 

A brief, clear and challenging pam- 
phlet of 28 pages filled with evan- 
gelism counsel and guidance. Note 
chapter titles: 

Compelling Motives 

My Personal Preparation 

Resources Always Available 

Using Our Normal Opportunities 

Steps To Personal Decision 

After Conversion — Then What? 

What Shall We Expect? 


Suggestions for Bible study follow 
each chapter. 


The material is suited to personal or 
group reading and study. 


It may be used as a basic guide 
for a church and community ‘‘Tak- 
ing Others Along" program. 


15c Per Copy 


Send money order or check with 
your order to the 


Michigan Christian Endeavor Union 
5740 Williams Ave., Detroit 8, Mich. 


Partial illustration. See full sizes below. 


The Dietz Honor Roll is distinctive, with 
space for both names and addresses of those 
serving their country---a constant reminder to 
pray. Background in patriotic colors. Walnut 
finish fi 


rame. 
No. 1—16x29 inches, for 18 names aadiade 


esses - - = a . 
No. 2—25x29 inches, for 36 names and ad- 
dresses - - - - $10.50 
Write for free catalog 


WM. H. DIETZ, Inc. 
10 So. Wabash Ave. Dept. 53 Chicago 3, Ill. 


COSTUMES FOR YOUR PLAY 


Missionary Biblical 
Historical Symbolic 
Flags of foreign countries. Ask for folder 
explaining our rental service. 


COSTUME BUREAU 


Methodist Church 
740 Rush Street, Chicago 11, Illineis 


God’s Wonder World 


By Bernice Bryant. St. Louis, Bethany 
Press, 1944. 102 p. $1.25. 
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MOBILIZATION 


is rallying forces for permanent peace, for 
social justice, and. for inter-racial good-will as 
well as for moral and religious revival. 


Our Crusade, however, concentrates on preser- 
vation of the democratic process, upon making 
the State servant instead of master, upon retain- 
ing the spirit as well as the letter of constitu- 
tional government—each of which is essential to 
those things which matter most. 


As no one starts drinking to become a drunk- 
ard, no people start concentrating powers in gov- 
ernment to effect totalitarian control of body, 
mind and soul. The clergy in Germany were 
among those who were sure “it could not hap- 
pen.” 

We hope our concern is ill-founded but be- 
lieve America moves toward pagan stateism at the 
totalitarian level and that the farther the trend 
advances the more costly and difficult its reversal. 
It were better to be alarmed without justification 
than to be complacent until it is too late! That 
may explain the rapidly growing concern among 
clergy. 

There is a world-wide revolution! It has come 
to America! We cannot and should not stop it, 
but we ought to direct it for conservation and in- 
crease of spiritual values, social emancipation and 
basic freedoms, freedoms for which our men fight 
and which our President has acclaimed vital. 
Free pulpit, free press, free enterprise, free 
assembly and free speech cannot be taken for 
granted! 


This Crusade is forward looking. It has no 
yen to go back to any “good old days.” It cham- 
pions the American, Christian “climate” in which 
individuals are sacred. It is anti-fascistic, anti- 
communistic and anti-stateistic. 


If you believe eternal vigilance is not only the 
price of liberty but a patriotic and Christian duty, 
write for our latest tracts and for the address of 
our representative clergymen in your district. 


Spiritual Mobilization 
411 West 5th Street, 
Los Angeles 13, California 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


ROGER W. BABSON, Statistician; DR. CHARLES 
R. BROWN, Dean Emeritus Yale Divinity School; 
DR. PAUL F. CADMAN, Economist; MORSE A. 


Rete yey, 


CARTWRIGHT, Director American Association for 
Adult Education; UPTON CLOSE, Writer and Lec- 
turer, N.B.C, and Mutual Networks; DR. DONALD 
J. COWLING, President of Carleton College; ELY 
CULBERTSON, President The World Federation, 
Inc.; DR. WILL DURANT, Philosopher, Author 
and Lecturer; DR. CARY EGGLESTON, Physician 
and Scientist; DR. EDGAR J. GOODSPEED, Bible 
Scholar and Author; HONORABLE ALBERT W. 
HAWKES, United States Senator; REV. HAROLD 
M. KINGSLEY, Negro Leader; DR. JOHN A. 
MACKAY, President Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary; DR. ROBERT A. MILLIKAN, President Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology; DR. ALFRED 
NOYES, Distinguished Poet; DR. NORMAN VIN- 
CENT PEALE, Minister Marble Collegiate Church, 
New York City; CHANNING POLLOCK, Author and 
Lecturer; HONORABLE NORRIS POULSON, United 
States Congressman; DR. ROBERT GORDON 
SPROUL, President University of California; 
SILAS STRAWN, Attorney; DR. RAY LYMAN 
WILBUR, Chancellor Leland Stanford University. 
JAMES W. FIFIELD, JR., D.D., 
Founder and Director 


SPIRITUAL MOBILIZATION 
411 W. Sth Street, Dept. IJRE, 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


I am interested in the program and pur- 
poses of Spiritual Mobilization. Please send 
me information how I may help further this 
work. I understand there will be no 
financial obligation whatsoever. 


O Minister 


An experienced worker with children has 
brought together in a book of personal 
devotions for children story-like conversa- 
tions about the wonders of the world, in- 
cluding with each incident a prayer and a 
Bible verse. The type is good, and there are 
photographic illustrations. For children from 
about five to nine. 


Getting Acquainted with Jewish 
Neighbors. 


By Mildred Eakin. 
lan 1944, 100 p. $1.00. 

Mrs. Eakin has prepared a manual of sug- 
gestions for church school teachers, indicat- 
ing ways in which boys and girls may come 
to understand Jewish life and to develop 
friendly attitudes toward Jewish persons. 
The suggestions come out of actual practice 
in working in this field with children in 
weekday church school classes. They in- 
clude help in interpreting Jewish symbols 
and festivals, in planning visits to Jewish 
synagogues, in establishing friendly contacts 
with Jewish neighbors. There are included 
reports on actual class room procedures, de- 
scriptions of enterprises, and interesting re- 
source materials on Jewish festivals, symbols 
and songs, and biographical sketches of in- 
teresting Jews prominent in American life 
today. 


A Man Should Rejoice 


By Virginia Gordon. Philadelphia, West- 
minster Press, 1944, 360 p. $2.75. 

This is an historical novel of the pioneer- 
ing days along the Mississippi. The author 
has drawn much of her information from 
her own family, since her father was the 
first to settle in the community where the 
story is laid. The deep, rich romance run- 
ning through the book is interwoven with 
incidents from pioneer life. 


Additional Books Received 


*BEHOLD THE Man. Ralph L. Woods, 
Editor. New York, Macmillan Company, 
1944, 565 p. $3.00. 

*BETWEEN HEAVEN AND EarTH. By Franz 
Werfel. New York, Philosophical Library, 
1944, 252 p. $3.00. 

*THE BIBLE AND THE COMMON READER. 
By Mary Ellen Chase. New York, Macmillan 
Company, 1944. 316 p. $2.50. 

Buitpinc Sex into Your Lire. By Paul 
Popenoe. Los Angeles 14, The American In- 
stitute of Family Relations, 1944, 23 p. $.25. 
A scientific discussion of what is involved 
in one’s sex life, from babyhood all the way 
through to youth, courtship and marriage, 
with particular attention to the dangers that 
grow out of mistaken ideas about the rela- 
tions between the sexes. Addressed parti- 
cularly to young people. 

*CHRISTIAN EmpuHasis IN Y.M.C.A. Pro- 
GRAM. By Paul M. Limbert. New York, As- 
sociation Press, 1944. 147 p. $1.50. 

*A  DEsIGN FOR GENERAL EpUCATION. 
Edited by Dorothy Leemon McGrath. Wash- 
ington, American Council on Education Stu- 
dies, 1944. 186 p. 

DocroraL DISSERTATIONS ACCEPTED BY 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES. 1943-1944, Number 
11. Edited by Edward A. Henry. New York, 
The H. W. Wilson Company, 88 p. $2.50 

Enpurine Fara. By William Carey Cof- 
fin. Boston, Christopher Publishing House, 


1943. 69 p. $1.25. 
*FaitH OF Our FicHTers. Editor-Author 


New York. Macmil- 


Ellwood C. Nance. St. Louis, Bethany Press, 


* To be reviewed. 


1944, 304 p. $2.00. 

From Gops to Dictators. Psychology of 
Religions and Their Totalitarian Substitutes. 
By Pryns Hopkins. Girard, Kansas, Halde- 
man-Julius Publications, 1944. 168 p. Cloth, 
$1.65, paper, $1.00. 

Guwe For Lay Reapers. Compiled for 
The Presiding Bishop’s Committee on Lay- 
men’s Work. New York, Morehouse-Gorham 
Company, 1944. 78 p. $.50. 

*HIGHROADS OF THE UNIVERSE. By J. 
Glover Johnson. New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1944. 316 p. $2.50. 

Hiciey’s Sunpay ScHoot Lesson Com: 
MENTARY ON THE INTERNATIONAL IMPROVED 
Unirorm Lessons for 1945. L. H. Higley, 
Founder. Butler, Indiana, The Higley Press, 
1944, 320 p.»$1.00. 

*TuHE LicHT Is STILL SHiniING. By Stuart 
R. Oglesby. New York, Fleming H. Revell 
Company, 1944. 182 p. $2.00. 

*MARRIAGE AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS. 
By Robert G. Foster. New York, Macmillan 
Company, 1944. 314 p. $2.50. 

THE MASTERY OF THE Master. By DeWitt 
L. Miller. Elgin, Ulinois, Brethren Publish- 
ing House, 1944. 144 p. $1.00. A book of 
inspiration based upon various phases of 
the life and person of Christ, and dealing 
with the experiences of his boyhood, temp- 
tation, message and ministry, down to the 
closing days, his return, and his personal 
relation to his followers. 

Misstonary Doctor. By Mary Floyd Cush- 
man. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1944. 
279 p. $2.75. This is the fascinating story of 
a Maine woman physician and surgeon who 
at fifty-three pulled out and spent twenty 
years in medical missions in Africa. 

*RELIcIoUs LiperTY IN Latin AMERICA, 
By George P. Howard. Philadelphia, West- 
minster Press, 1944. 170 p. $2.00. 

Tuat’s Our CuurcH. By Vernon 
McMaster. New York 16, Frederick Fell, 
Inc., 1944. 123 p. $2.00. Prepared especially 
for Episcopalian families, this book describes 
largely through family conversation, the work, 
traditions, ritual, significance of the Church. 

*War, PEACE AND NONRESISTANCE. By 
Guy F. Hershberger. Scottdale, Pennsylvania, 
Herald Press, 1944. 415 p. $2.50. 


Senior and Young People’s 
Departments 


(Continued from page 29) 


To speak a message of cheer 
To a heart that was weary and worn and sad, 
Weighted down with a mighty fear. 
He asked for mine, but, *twas busy quite, 
With my own affairs from morn till night. 


The Lord Christ wanted a hand one day 
To do a loving deed; 

He wanted two feet on an errand for Him, 
To run with gladsome speed, 

But I had need of my own that day; 

To His gentle beseeching I answered, “Nay.” 


So all that day I used my tongue, 
My hands, and my feet as I chose; 
I said some hasty, bitter words 
That hurt one heart, God knows. 
I busied my hands with worthless play, 
And my willful feet went a crooked way. 


While the dear Lord grieved, with His work 
undone, 
For the lack of a willing heart! 
Only through men does He speak to men, 
Dumb must He be apart. 
I do not know, but I wish today, 
I had let the Lord Christ have His way.” 
—Author Unknown 
Hymn: “Jesus, the Very Thought of Thee” 
PRAYER 
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Where are the facts? 


Quarterly list of pamphlet materials 
giving information on various sides of 
current social issues. 


A. The Returning Veteran 


The Church and Returning Service Per- 
sonnel: No. 2, A Report on the Baltimore 
Conference. A digest of presentations made 
during “A National Conference on the Min- 
istry of the Church to Returning Service Men 
and Women” on May 17-18, 1944. New York 
| 10, Federal Council of Churches, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, 1944. 63 p. $.20; quantity rates. 

It’s All Yours, Veteran. What Illinois Vet- 
erans Can Get From the Nation, State and 
Community. Written by a Veteran. A. guide- 
book for returning service persgnnel: local 
in nature but of national interest—listed as 
typical of what many states are doing. Chi- 
cago, Employment Assistance Division, IIli- 
nois Department of Labor, 205 West Wacker 
Drive. 64 p. Free. 

Rice, Otis R. and others. The Church and 
Returning Service Personnel: No. 1, Atti- 
tudes and Problems. Designed to help the 
Church think through the types of problems 
with which it will be confronted by returning 
service men and women, and to shape its 
attitude toward them. Prepared by Commis- 
sion on Religion and Health of the Federal 
Council of Churches. New York 10, Federal 
Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, 
1944. 30 p. $.10; quantity rates. 

Younc, S. Epwarp. When You Come. 
Home: A Message to Our Men and Women 
in the Armed Services. Today and Tomorrow, 
A Leaflet Series for Soldiers and Civilians, 
No. 4. Philadelphia 7, Department of Social 
Education and Action, Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America, Wither- 
spoon Building, 1944. 5 p. 25 copies free; 
$1.00 a hundred. 


B. Toward Solution of Race Problems 


A Critical Study of Prejudice. The Report 
of the Research Unit of the Boston Council 
of Church Women. Presented to the Second 
Biennial Assembly of the United: Council of 
Church Women, Columbus, Ohio, November 
14-16, 1944. New York 10, United Council of 
Church Women, 156 Fifth Avenue. Mimeo- 
graphed. 5. p. 

Haynes, Grorce Epmunp. Behind the 
Race Conflicts. Reprint of articles released 
by Religious News Service, August 27 and 
September 3, 1943. New York 10, Depart- 
ment of Race Relations, Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, 1944. 16 p. $.10. 

SrewarpD, Maxweitt S. The Negro in 
America. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 95. A 
summary of An American Dilemma, a study 
of the Negro Problem and Modern Democ- 
racy, by Gunnar Myrdal. New York 20, Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, 1944. 32 p. $.10. 

What Do Negroes Ask of America? Dur- 
ham Conference States Their Case; Southern 
White Leaders Respond. Summaries by R. B. 
Eleazer. Division of the Local Church, The 
Board of Education, The Methodist Church, 
810 Broadway, Nashville, Tennessee, 1944. 
8 p. Free. 
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C. Labor and the Church 


CaviLerr, Jesse. “Church and Labor Rela- 
tions.” An investigator who has been trained 
both as a minister and as a labor organizer 
gives an up-to-date and comprehensive survey 
on promising projects for making the 
church’s influence felt among labor groups. 
Social Action, 10:4-39, October 15, 1944. 
$.15. 

Duntop, Joun. War’s Impact on Labor. To- 
day and Tomorrow, A Leaflet Series for Sol- 
diers and Civilians, No. 2. Philadelphia 7, De- 
partment of Social Education and Action, 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, Witherspoon Building, 1944. 6 p. 25 
copies free; $1.00 a hundred. 

Frank, R. Wort. “The Spiritual Sig- 
nificance of the Labor Movement.” Social 
Progress, 30:1-4, September, 1944. $.10. 

Half a Million Forgotten People: The 
Story of the Cotton Textile Workers. New 
York 3, Textile Workers Union of America, 
CIO, 15 Union Square, 1944. 27 p. Free. 

Jobs—After the War? Reprinted from La- 
bor’s Monthly Survey, March, 1944. Today 
and Tomorrow, A Leaflet Series for Soldiers 
and Civilians, No. 5. Philadelphia 7, Depart- 
ment of Social Education and Action, Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States of 
America, Witherspoon Building, 1944. 7 p. 
25 copies free; $1.00 a hundred. 

“Labor Day, 1944.” Information Service, 
September 2, 1944. New York 10, Federal 
Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue. 
$.05. 

Piwcron, Mary Euizasetu. Changes in 
Women’s Employment During the War. Spe- 
cial Bulletin No. 20 of the Women’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor. Washington, 
United States Government Printing Office, 
1944, 29 p. $.10. 


D. Problems and Policies of 
War-time and Peace 


All Men Are Neighbors. Questions and 
Answers on U. S. Foreign Policy. New York 
17, National Political Action Committee, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 205 E. 
42nd Street, 1944. 12 p. Free. 


American Membership in a General Inter- 
national Organization: Constitutional Diffi- 
culties. Problem XVI, Boston 8, Universities’ 
Committee on Post-war International Prob- 
lems, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, July, 1944. 29 p. 
$.05. 

Brockway, Tuomas P. A Peace That 
Pays. Headline Series Number 48. New York 
16, Foreign Policy Association, Inc., 22 East 
38th Street, October, 1944. 96 p. $.25. 

Bucuanan, Norman S. Price Control in 
the Postwar Period. New York 5, Committee 
on International Economic Policy in coopera- 
tion with Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, 18 Pine Street, 1944. 34 p. Free. 

“Chart for Social Action.” Supplement to 
Social Action, September 15, 1944. New York 
10, Council for Social Action, 289 Fourth 
Avenue, 1944, Limited quantities free. 

“Conscription for Peacetime Military 
Training—Pro and Con.” Information Serv- 
ice, November 11, 1944. New York 10, Fed- 


For Junior High and Sen- 
ior High Study Groups 


THE STORY 
OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


By Sara D. Abbott 


A guide for leaders 
teaching courses on the 
Christian Church. Built 
around five units of study 
in twenty-seven lessons. 

Especially commended 
for use with The Church 
of Our Fathers by Roland 
H. Bainton or with The 
Panorama of the Chris- 
tian Church in Koda- 
chrome Slides. 


Leader’s Guide, $1.00 


Specific, direct, outlined presen- 
tation of each lesson in the five 
units. 


Student’s Workbook, 
35 cents 


Includes worksheets for each 
unit, featuring prescribed read- 
ing, outlined projects, quizzes, 
tests, maps, charts and pictures. 


Recommended for Sunday 
and Weekday Schools 


Young People’s Meetings 
Leadership Training Schools ~ 
Midweek Church Meetings 


THE 
PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 
19 S. LaSalle Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


eral Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue. 
$.10. 

A Design for a Charter of the General In- 
ternational Organization: Envisaged in the 
Moscow Declaration of October 30, 1943, and 
in the Resolution adopted by the Senate of 
the United States on November 5, 1943. Re- 
print. New York, Commission to Study the 
Organization of Peace, August 1, 1944. 23 p. 
Single copies free. 

EICHELBERGER, CLARK M. Time Has Come 
for Action. New York 18, Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace, 8 West 
40th Street. 32 p. $.10. 

Frazter, Donatp. “Marks of a Christian 
in Politics.” Social Action, 10:23-34, Septem- 
ber 15, 1944, $.15. 

“The General International Organization. 
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3 NEW C 


“WE ALSO RECEIVE” 


Scene From 


28 E. 8th St., Chicago 5, Ill. 

2408 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 5, Cal. 

2024 Main St., Dallas 1, Tex. 

1739 Oneida St., Denver 7, Colo. 

440 Audubon Bldg., New Orleans 
16, La. 

9536 N. E. 2nd Ave., Miami 38, Fla. 


TWO VALUES 
FOR ONE 


Assured Income for Life, ; 

Joy in Helping Others 

through Salvation Army 
Gift Annuities. 


learn how you may receive a Guaranteed 
Life Income that is safe, dependuble and 
regular. Income tax deduction. Rates 
22% to 7% depending on age. Write for 
FREE Booklet, giving age. Annuity Dep't 26 


130 W. 14th St., 
New York 11,N.Y. 


THE SALVATION ARMY 
It’s Framework and Functions.” “Interna- 
tional Safeguard of Human Rights,” State- 
ments of the Commission to Study the Or- 
ganization of Peace. “The Hope of the 
World,” by Nicholas Murray Butler. Inter- 
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ATHEDRAL SUBJECTS 3 
NOW READY 


In 16mm Sound 


“A WOMAN TO REMEMBER” 


“We Also Receive’ 


LET US ARISE AND SING 


from 


THE HYMN BOOK OF THE SCREEN 
Eighteen of the Most Loved Hymns of the Church 


Now Available in Beautiful Natural Color. 
Sung by the Famous Hamilton Quartet. 


If you do not have a 16mm Sound Projector let us help you to 
secure. one 


Write for Information or Free Catalogue to 


IDEAL PICTURES 


Bertram Willoughby Pictures, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York 


“A MAN OF FAITH” 


18 S. Third St., Memphis, Tenn. 

ie Walton St., N.W., Atlanta 3, 
a. 

219 K. Main St., Richmond 19, Va. 

915 S.W. 10th Ave., Portland 5, Ore. 

926 McGee St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


national Conciliation, Number 403, 945-585, 
September, 1944. New York 27, Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, 405 West 
117th Street. $.05. 

Heatu, Paut S. The Church in the Peace- 
making. Today and Tomorrow, A Leaflet Se- 
ries for Soldiers and Civilians, No. 1. Phila- 
delphia 7, Department of Social Education 
and Action, Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, Witherspoon 
Building, 1944. 7 p. 25 copies free; $1.00 a 
hundred. 

Jones, Joun Paut. “Realism in Foreign 
Affairs.” Social Progress, 35:1-4, October, 
1944, $.10. 

Nasu, Hon. Watrer. Postwar Planning 
for Peace and Full Employment. A Sympo- 
sium. Harry W. Laidler, Editor. LID. 


Pamphlet Series. New York 3, League for 
Industrial Democracy, 112 East 19th Street, 
1944, 64 p. $.25. 

Peaceful Settlement of International Dis- 
putes. Problem XVII. Boston 8, Universi- 
ties’ Committee on Post-War International 
Problems, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, September, 
1944. 32 p. $.05. 

Rasmussen, H. Ricuarp. Five Essentials 
of Brotherhood. Today and Tomorrow, A 
Leaflet Series for Soldiers and Civilians, No. 
3. Philadelphia 7, Department of Social Edu- 
cation and Action, Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America, Witherspoon 
Building, 1944, 6 p. 25 copies free; $1.00 a 
hundred: 

_Report of the Standing Committee on So- 
cial Education and Action, as adopted by 
the 156th General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of Amer- 
ica, May, 1944. Philadelphia 7, Department 
of Social Education and Action. Presbyterian 
Church in’ the United States of America, 
Witherspoon Building. 24 p. Free. 

Universities’ Committee on Post-War In- 
ternational Problems. Summary of the re- 
plies received from cooperating groups. 
Problem XII, “China in the Post-War 
World,” 5 p.; Problem XIII, “International 
Air Traffic after the War,” 8 p.; Problem 
XIV, “Post-War Relations with the Soviet 
Union,” 9 p. Boston, Universities’ Committee 
on Post-War International Problems, 40 Mt. 
Vernon Street, 1943. $.05 each. 

“World Order Movement.” Social Action, 
35:1-32, November, 1944, $.15. 


E. The Narcotics Problem 


Emerson, Haven. “The Educational Ap- 
proach to the Alcohol Problem.” Condensed 
from a lecture at the Yale School of AI- 
cohol Studies, Summer of 1943. The Inter- 
national Student of Liquor in Life Today, 
October, 1944. 

Roneers, Exsir G. America Pays the Liquor 
Bill. Social Progress Leaflets. Reprinted from 
Social Progress, January, 1944. Philadelphia 
7, Department of Social Education and Ac- 
tion, Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, Witherspoon Building, 
1944. 8 p. $.02. 

Warner, Harry S. A Modern Approach 
to the Problem of Alcohol. Columbus 15, 
Ohio, Intercollegiate Association for Study of 
the Alcohol Problem, 12 N. Third Street, 
1944. 12 p. $.10. 


F. Miscellaneous 


Burns, Evertne M. Discussion and Study 
Outline on Social Security. Washington 6, 
D. C., National Planning Association, 800 
21st Street N.W., 1944. 24 p. $.15. 

Personal Counseling: A Bibliography. Se- 
lected by the Counseling Seminar Leaders of 
the Army and Navy Departments of YMCA, 
and Commission on Religion and Health of 
the Federal Council of Churches. New York 
10, Federal Council of Churches, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, October, 1944. 8 p. $.05. 

SmaATHERS, EucENE. Stewards of the Soil. 
A penetrating and vital spiritual interpreta- 
tion of man’s relationship to his fellow men 
and to the soil. Secure from Eugene Smath- 
ers, Chairman, Friends of the Soil, Big Lick, 
Tennessee, or Francis Drake, Administrative 
Secretary, Friends of the Soil, Pinehurst, 
N.C. 23 p. $.10. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


: 


‘What's Happening 


Roy G. Ross: 


The Churches Serve 
Men in Service 


A. I SAT in a recent meeting of the Admin- 
istrative Committee of the Service Men’s 
Christian League, it occurred to me that the 
many readers of the Journal should know 
‘of the excellent service it is rendering to 
our men and women in the armed forces. 

The League was inaugurated in the fall 
of 1942 as a medium of fellowship for men 
of the army and navy with Christian inter- 
ests. Plans were devised for the organization 
of local post units. Publication of. a new 
interdenominational magazine known as The 
Link was begun. 

A recent survey made at the end of two 
years shows 1645 local units, scattered around 
the entire world wherever our fighting forces 
are located. In addition, several hundred 
other Bible study groups use League mate- 
rials but do not use the name. 

Four hundred and twenty-five thousand 
copies of the League’s magazine, The Link, 
are now being printed monthly. They are 
sent to reading rooms, to chaplains for use 
in “counselling, to leaders of study groups, 
and to many additional soldiers and sailors. 
It is conservatively estimated that this in- 
teresting religious magazine, containing 
articles, inspirational materials, and anec- 
dotes, is now read by a million men regularly. 

Recently the League has joined with the 
chaplain’s organization in publishing a maga- 
zine for chaplains, which will give them 
additional program helps for their everyday 
tasks. Also the organization is providing a 
film service to chaplains, so-that good motion 
pictures are available for men in League 
units, hospitals, U. S. O. centers, and other 
places. 

Many local churches are now sending 
The Link to their men and women in the 
service. Others are subscribing for their 
offices and reading rooms in order to keep 
informed as to what the men are thinking 
and reading. 

Many service men have not yet heard of 
the League. Others have not discovered its 
interdenominational character. Those who 
have watched its growth in service feel that 
it is one of the most successful demonstra- 
tions of the ability of Protestant churches to 
face emergency situations through united 
action. It is encouraging to thoughtful serv- 
ice men to know that they are being backed 
by a church which is united in its desire to 
minister to their spiritual needs. 

The General Secretary of the Service 
Men’s Christian League is the Rev. Ivan M. 
Gould, on leave from the staff of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, and 
formerly its director of youth work. The 
Executive Secretary and Assistant Treasurer 
is Carroll M. Wright, of the International 
Society of Christian Endeavor, and the new 
Associate General Secretary is the Rev. Wil- 
bert B. Smith, who served for the last two 
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Convocation on Town and ; 
Country Studies Rural Church 


NEW YORK, N. Y. Six hundred forty-five 
persons residing in forty states and Canada, 
from twenty-six denominations, participated 
in the second annual national Convocation 
on the Church in Town and Country, held 
at Elgin, Illinois, November 14-16, 1944. 
The Convocation is an informal assembly of 
individuals held under the auspices of the 
Home Missions Council, the Federal Council 
of Churches and beginning with this year, 
the International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation. The delegates were a picked group 
of the best leaders in the rural field and 
represent one of the most significant devel- 
opments in the life of the church. 

In the “keynote address” Dr. Henry S. 


Plans for Annual 


Meeting Under Way 


CHICAGO, ILL. Mr. George V. Denny, 
Jr., of New York’s “Town Hall” is to be 
moderator of the forum discussion to take 
place before the Joint Sessions on Tuesday 
evening, February 6 at the Annual Meeting 
of the International Council of Religious 
Education. The discussion will deal with 
the functions of the church in community 
life. 

The meeting is to be held in Columbus, 
Ohio, with the Deshler-Wallick Hotel as 
headquarters. Other hotels and public build- 
ings will be used by the various sections, 
as well as some of the downtown churches. 
The general theme, “Unifying the Spiritual 
Forces in Community Life” will be the sub- 
ject of the two addresses at the plenary ses- 
sion on Monday evening. Dr. O. Frederick 
Nolde of Philadelphia, an authority on the 
problems of world order, will approach the 
theme from the standpoint of its large im- 
plications for world order. Miss Katharine 
Lenroot of the Children’s Bureau, Washing- 
ton, D.C., will approach it from the stand- 
point of the church and public agencies in 
the welfare of children and youth. 

The All-Council Fellowship Luncheon will 
be held Wednesday, at which time the annual 
Colgate award will be made. The new Lay 
Section will again meet on Wednesday and 
Thursday. 

The talent in the programs of the Advisory 
Sections seems to be exceptionally high this 
year, and a large attendance at section meet- 
ings is anticipated, as indicated by advance 
registration. 


years as Program Director of the Army-Navy 
Y.M.C.A. and as Executive Secretary for the 
Protestant Council for Servicemen of Phila- 
delphia. The editor of The Link, The Chap- 
lain and other publications is the Rev. Clar- 
ence W. Hall, formerly one of the editors 
of the Christian Advocate of The Methodist 
Church. 


Randolph called upon the local churches 
to assist young people to become owners of 
farms, to set up credit unions, to encourage 
cooperatives and to further efforts for soil 
conseryation. Dr. Randolph urged support 
of the Farm Security Administration, and 
called for rural church action for the secur- 
ity of farmers and their families on the 
land “even to the point of taking issue with 
the large commercial interests in agricul- 
ture.” 

Rey. Calvin Schnucker, now of Dubuque 
University, told about an eight year program 
in which, through the efforts of one local 
church, the proportion of farm owners in an 
Iowa parish increased from 34 per cent to 
66 per cent. The minister’s study was a 
center of information and the place for 
leadership in the church project. Rev. Eu- 
gene Smathers, of Big Lick, Tennessee, 
chairman of Friends of the Soil, described 
a project whereby the local church, with 
the cooperation~of the Board of National 
Missions, had in four years settled twenty- 
four families on the land, aiding them in 
the purchase of machinery and other equip- 
ment and assisting them in organizing co- 
operatives. The project now has land hold- 
ings worth $14,000. 


The Convocation heard Dr. H. H. Bennett, 
chief of the Soil Conservation Service, of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, declare 
that “soil saving” projects had been a power- 
ful force for fellowship and brotherhood. 


Fifteen commissions worked intensively 
on almost all aspects of the work of the 
church in town and country. One of these 
was on religious education. Among the 
leaders of this commission were Erwin L. 
Shaver of the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education staff and Kearney Kirkby 
of the Michigan Council of Churches and 
Religious Education. 

Among the findings adopted by the entire 
Convocation at its final session were the 
following recommendations with respect to 
religious education: 

1. That more broadly .graded material be 
developed for the use of rural church schools. 
Closely graded materials are not usable in 
the small schools. 

2. That rural-oriented packets be pre- 
pared by the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education on all the materials avail- 
able for daily vacation Bible schools and 
week day schools. : 

3. That state wide coaching conferences 
be held for the training of local leaders. 

4. That consideration be given to a plan 
for church wide Christian education around 
a central theme, with broadly graded adapta- 
tions for each age group and following the 
church year. 

5. That more of the information concern- 
ing the broader aspects of the Bible be 
taught. 
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Councils in Action 


PORTLAND, Maine. The Maine Council 
of Churches, on November 5, inaugurated 
its opening broadcast of a Church School of 
the Air. In the first week one hundred 
children enrolled. Each child is sent a 
mimeographed bulletin of worship material 
for the month. They are asked to study 
the material in the folder, and to read or 
sing with the broadcast each Sunday. In the 
first broadcast a children’s choir and four 
boys and girls took part. The Council feels 
that through the Church School of the Air 
they will be able effectively to reach rural 
children and those who are living in areas 
where there are no Sunday schools. 


COLUMBUS, Ohio. Thirty-three Ohio 
counties held Peace Conferences simultane- 
ously from Monday through Friday, October 
23 to 27, and October 30 through November 
3. The conferences, under the general direc- 
tion of the Ohio Council of Churches, pro- 
vided opportunity for all the churches to join 
in a “Victory Program for the Church,” and 
sought to unite the efforts of Christians 
working for a just and enduring peace. 

Dr. B. F. Lams, Executive Secretary of 
the Ohio Council, announced the removal of 
the Council offices to larger quarters in the 
Majestic Building, 63 South High Street, 
Columbus, in order to facilitate its expanding 
program. 

Dr. Paut Jupson Morris of Granville, 
Executive Secretary and Director of Promo- 
tion of the Ohio Baptist Convention, succeeds 
Dr. ScHUYLER GARTH as chairman of the 
Religious Education Committee of the Ohio 
Council of Churches. Plans for an extensive 
program of activities in the field of religious 
education were made at the fall meeting of 
the department. ® 


WILSON, North Carolina. The Wilson 
Council of Churches this last fall sponsored 
an eight-weeks’ church school campaign. Be- 
ginning in September with visitation of every 
home to make a church school survey of the 
entire community, the campaign continued 
with special activities carried on by each 
church. Each Saturday a full-page advertise- 
ment sponsored by leading business men 
appeared in the Wilson Daily Times. These 
full-page spreads were attractively laid out, 
headed by the appeal to “Go to Sunday 
School This Sunday.” There was also a spe- 
cial daily newspaper column written by one 
of the local ministers. In addition, four 
fifteen-minute radio programs, two on 
Wednesday and two on Saturday, broadcast 
news of the churches and invited the radio 
audience to attend Sunday school and church. 
The Wilson Council of Churches has launched 
a forward movement of significance to the 
entire community. Dr. TiLrorp T. SwEARIN- 
cen, Minister of the First Christian Church 
and former executive secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education of the United 
Christian Missionary Society, is active in 
the work of the Council. 


MONTPELIER, Vermont. The Vermont 
Council of Churches met in annual session 
here in October. Reports of summer proj- 
ects in fourteen communities indicate that 
two churches have been reopened and “year- 
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around” ministers called, weekday religious 
education started in a third community, and 
a new Sunday school opened, with money 
raised to finance it through the winter, in a 
fourth community. The funds for these sum- 
mer projects are provided by women’s com- 
mittees in various towns, Grange organiza- 
tions, and the Community Chest of five 
cities. Miss Myra T. Borben resigned as 
supervisor of the projects on August Ist and 
Miss Creo Duncan has taken her place. 
Ten women and one man served as leaders 
in these projects. 

A survey of weekday religious education 
revealed that 95 communities had some 160 
classes in elementary schools and 30 in high 
schools. 

Rey. Stantey B. Hype, General Secretary, 
reports that councils have been organized or 
reorganized at Burlington City, Orleans, and 
Black River, and county units are getting 
under way in the Capitol District and North 
Shore and the upper half of Bennington 
County. 


SPRINGFIELD, Illinois. Dr. Davw E. 
LinpstrRom was elected president of the 
Illinois Church Council to succeed Mr. B. I. 
GrirritH, who left Illinois to take a position 
in Ohio. Dr. Lindstrom is professor of Rural 
Sociology in the University of Illinois. Under 
the leadership of Dr. Lindstrom and that of 
Mr. Longman, the General Secretary, the 
Illinois Church Council, in cooperation with 
the Illinois Welfare Association, is conduct- 
ing a series of five conferences across the 
state on “Ministers and social workers facing 
community problems together.” 


BUFFALO, N. Y. Dr. Joun Peck, pastor 
of St. Paul’s Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, Buffalo, New York, died of a heart 
attack the evening of October 1. Dr. Peck 
was active in the work of the Buffalo Council 
of Churches and for many years served as a 
director of the New York State Council of 
Churches. For the last fifteen years he has 
given unsparingly of his time and energy to 
the development of a comprehensive united 
program of Christian education in New York 
State. 


SOUTH BEND, Ind. The Council of 
United Churches of South Bend conducted 
its own Mission to Teachers, November 
14-15-16. Leaders in this were Miss ADENA 
Goetz, parish worker in Immanuel Methodist 
parish, South Bend, Rey. Rosert H. Extiorr, 
Pastor of Roseland Presbyterian Church, 
Chicago, and Dr. FrAnK M. McKrssen, Pro- 
fessor of Religious Education at Garrett 
Biblical Institute. This is one of a series of 
Missions to be held in Indiana cities under 
the joint sponsorship of the local council and 
the Indiana Council of Churches. 


Ralph W. Gwinn Elected 


to Congress 
NEW YORK, N. Y. Ratpx W. Gwinn, 


attorney-at-law, was elected United States 
Congressman from the 27th district, New 
York, winning over his opponent in the No- 
vember 7th election by a majority of 41,584 
votes. Active in both religious education and 


Dr. Stranahan, 
Friends Leader, Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. Dr. E. H. Srran- 
AHAN, of the Friends Meeting of Minne- 
apolis, and former Professor at William Penn 
College, died on October 22. Dr. Stranahan 
was for several years the representative of 
the Five Years Meeting of Friends, and later 
of the states of Iowa and Kansas, on the 
International Council of Religious Education. 
He served as chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the State Council of Christian 
Education in the states of Kansas and Iowa 
and was one of the founders and promoters 
of the Iowa. State Interdenominational Lead- 


-ership Training School for Church School 


Workers. 


Dr. Stranahan received the degree of Doc- 
tor of Religious Education from Boston Uni- 
versity, and both as a pastor and as a pro- 
fessor gave his efforts to the training of 
Christian workers. He also wrote several 
Bible lesson courses as well as a number of 
books on the history of the Friends. He 
taught in the departments of religion of 
Earlham, Wilmington and Penn Colleges, 
and Friends University, and also served a 
number of pastorates. His leadership in 
both denominational and interdenominational 
circles of religious education will be greatly 
missed. 


Coming Events 


(Meetings of Interest to Leaders in Reli- 
gious Education) 


JANUARY 

5-8 Annual Meeting, Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America, To- 
ronto, Ontario. 

Annual Ministers’ Convocation, Colum- 
bia, Missouri. 

Annual Meeting, Home Missions Coun- 
cil of North America, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. 


8-10 


8-12 


10-12 Annual Meeting, Pennsylvania State 
Council of Christian Education, 
Harrisburg. 

16 Annual Meeting, Maine Council of 


Churches, Portland. 

Study Conference, Commission on a 
Just and Durable Peace, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

24 Annual Meeting, Indiana Council of 

Churches, Indianapolis. 
25 Annual Meeting, North Dakota Coun- 
cil of Christian Education, Fargo. 
28-Feb. 4 National Youth Week. 
29-31 Minnesota State Pastors’ Conference, 
St. Paul. 
29-Feb. 1 Annual Ohio Pastors’ Convention. 
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practical political life, he has for many 
years championed the belief that Christian 
people should get into party politics to help 
build a Christian world. 


Congressman Gwinn is a vice-president of 
the International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, and president of the International 
Daily Vacation Bible School Association, an 
affiliate of the International Council. He has 
taken a very active part in the Lay Advisory 
Section of the Council. 
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New RadioProgram Goes onthe Air 


CHICAGO, ILL. “Victorious Living,” a 
five-minute dramatic broadcast of factual 
religious experiences of everyday people, will 
go on the air over different radio stations 
in various parts of the country January 2, 
1945. Presented six days a week for 39 
weeks, a total of 234 broadcasts, the program 
is sponsored by the International Council of 
Religious Education and its member denom- 
inations, in cooperation with local state and 
city councils of churches and religious ed- 
ucation as well as local ministerial associ- 
ations. 

This series is planned to reach men, women 
‘and children with the message of Christianity 
by the use of the highest technical stand- 
ards of the radio professional field. ‘Victor- 
ious Living” is designed to improve the qual- 
ity of religious radio broadcasts on a na- 
tional scale by capitalizing on proved radio 
technique. It offers the local church agencies 
a program aimed at increasing church and 
church school attendance. The stories have 
been written to show life situations in which 
religion works, and are presented in a style 
planned to interest on-the-fringe and non- 
church families in the work of the church 
and church school. 

This series of dramatic stories is being 
written for the International Council by its 


radio consultant and head of its new radio 
production department, “International Radio 
Productions,” the Rev. E. Jerry Walker. 
Because of the strong evangelistic note run- 
ning through the entire series, local councils 
of churches and ministerial associations 
have enthusiastically given their endorse- 
ment to it. Radio stations are providing 
“sustaining time,” and laymen and _profes- 
sional leaders alike in the church field are 
urging widespread use of the series by com- 
munities across the nation. 

“An increasing number of communities 
will be backing ‘Victorious Living’ and car- 
rying it over their local stations in the early 
months of 1945,” according to the Rev. 
Philip C. Landers, director of public re- 
lations for the International Council. “Read- 
ers of the International Journal living in 
cities and towns which have radio stations 
should call their inter-church council or min- 
isterial association to discover whether it is 
scheduled to go on the air in their area.” 

Persons interested in knowing whether the 
program can be carried over their local 
station, if it is not already being “aired,” 
should have their inter-church organization 
write to Mr. Landers at the Council office, 
203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, 
Illinois. 


Two Noted Church School 


Editors Retire 


NASHVILLE, Tenn. Two well known 
Methodist editors retired from active service 
last fall: Dr. Lucrus H. Bucper and Dr. 
Harry C. Witson. Each had long records 
of service to the International Council of 
Religious Education as well as to his own 
denomination. They were co-workers for a 
number of years, both in the pastorate and 
in the editing of church school publications. 

Dr. Lucius H. Bugbee had served” for 
fourteen years as editor of Methodist church 
school publications and leaves behind him a 
distinguished career as preacher, editor, and 
writer. During this time he has been closely 
connected with the International. Council, 
especially with the Editors’ Advisory Section 
and the lesson committees. 

He began his ministry in 1899 and served 
as pastor until 1930 when he was elected 
editor of church school publications of the 
former Methodist Episcopal Church. When 
Methodist union came in 1939, he was elected 
executive secretary of the Editorial Division 
of the Board of Education of The Methodist 


Church. He was known as a man of integrity, - 


cooperative spirit, and broad vision. 

Dr. Wilson began his ministry in 1905 and 
served in the pastorate until 1913, when he 
became Superintendent of the Institute De- 
partment of the Board of Sunday Schools of 
the former Methodist Episcopal Church. He 
served in this capacity until 1925 when he 
returned to the pastorate. In 1928 he became 
co-pastor with Dr. Bugbee at Hennepin Ave- 
nue Methodist Church, Minneapolis. In 1930, 
he went with Dr. Bugbee into church school 
editorial work, becoming associate editor, in 
charge of the Cincinnati office of church 
school publications of Methodist Episcopal 

~ Church. From 1940 until 1944 he was editor 
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of church school youth publications with 
the Board of Education of The Methodist 
Church in Nashville. 


Dr. Wilson was active in the work of the 
Editors’ Section, the lesson committees of 
the Council and was a member of the Com- 
mittee on Religious Education of Youth. He 
was on the Executive Committee of the 
Council and of the National Council of 
Methodist Youth. He was a vigorous cham- 
pion of causes’ in which he believed, and his 
long service in Christian education gave him 
a background for judgments on many cur- 
rent issues. 


Seminar for Local 


Church Directors 


CHICAGO, Ill. An outstanding oppor- 
tunity for advanced training for local church 
directors of Christian education will be af- 
forded next summer in a National Seminar 
for Directors, to be held at Wooster College, 
Wooster, Ohio, July 25 to August 3 under 
the auspices of the Directors’ Advisory 
Section of the International Council with the 
official cooperation of the Council. 

Outstanding leadership is being enlisted. 
One hour and a half each day will be given 
to a lecture and forum on “The Theological 
and Philosophical Foundations of Christian 
Education.” Two hours each day will be 
given to four seminars: (1) Principles and 


Young People Adopt 


Special Emphases 


CHICAGO, Ill. The United Christian 
Youth Movement has adopted as its theme for 
1945 and 1946, “Christianity Where You 
Live,’ and will call upon young people 
working together in local communities to 
lay special emphasis upon reaching. the un- 
churched youth, ministering to the needs of 
uprooted peoples, and bringing about better 
understanding among races. In its develop- 
ment of these areas of emphasis, the 
U. C. Y. M. is cooperating with the Mission- 
ary Education Movement. 

Annual emphases for cooperative youth 
action in local communities is a new devel- 
opment in the work of the U. C. Y. M. It is 
expected that these emphases will encourage 
young people in many communities where 
no formal youth council has existed to join 
together in carrying out special projects 
which need to be done. 

A packet of materials is being developed 
to give young people and their adult leaders 
guidance in carrying out projects of coop-. 
eration, in these areas of emphasis. This 
packet is now scheduled to be ready March 1. 
These materials will furnish suggestions and 
materials for reaching all the youth of a 
community with the Christian message. 
Among the available fhaterials will be pre- 
pared radio scripts which will enable the 
local youth council to conduct a series of 
from twelve to eighteen broadcasts over 
local stations. 

Leaders of the United Christian Youth 
Movement believe that the development of 
annual emphases is one of the most im- 
portant steps the Movement has taken, and 
will result in substantial increase in effective 
cooperation among Christian youth in local 
communities. 


Practice in Organization, Administration, 
and Supervision; (2) Principles and Prac- 
tice in the Enlistment and Training of 
Workers; (3) Principles and Techniques of 
Teaching; (4) Principles’: and Practice in 
Curriculum Building. 

Cost will be $30 to $35, plus travel. 
William S. Hockman, minister of education 
at the Lakewood Presbyterian Church, Lake- 
wood, Ohio, and chairman of the Directors’ 
Section, is General Chairman. Herman J. 
Sweet of the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education, is the Staff Advisor. In- 
quiries may be directed to either. 


Interesting position for 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION DIRECTOR 
In Progressive Church 
For information, write, stating your back- 

ground, to the 
Rev. B. deH. Atwood, 8 N. Church St. 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Director of Christian Education and Minister of Music 


A most excellent opening for man or woman of experience to organize and direct pro- 


gram with youth work emphasis. Strong active church of 2100 members. 


3 others on 


present staff. 


FIRST METHODIST CHURCH 


MARVIN B. KOBER, MINISTER 
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Current Feature Films 


7 


These estimates are prepared by 
Independent Filmscores, a private 
reviewing service. 

Bold-face letters indicate groups, 
if any, to which a given film is 
likely to appeal. M—Mature Audi- 
ence; Y—Younger; C—Children. 
(It is understood that no full- 
length film is considered suitable 
for children under eight years of 
age.) 

Explanation of symbols preced- 
ing certain titles: 

*__Outstanding for Family. 
t—Outstanding for Mature Audi- 
ence. 


Ne 


*An American Romance (MGM) Wal- 
ter Abel, Brian Donlevy, Ann Richards. 
Drama. Progress of immigrant from iron 
miner to steel worker to auto and plane manu- 
facturer, set against actual shots of iron 
mines, ore boats, steel mills, auto and plane 
factories. . . . Story is cut to pattern, with 
trite details, but background, obtained by 
Director King Vidor over three years in his 
ambitious plan to make a film saga of the 
place of steel in American life, is outstanding. 


M, Y, C 


Arsenic and Old Lace (War.) Jean 
Adair, Cary Grant, Josephine Hull, Peter 
Lorre, Raymond Massey. Comedy from play 
about nice old ladies, slightly daft in a very 
daft family, who murder elderly gentlemen 
to make them happy and friendless no more. 
.. . Once the gruesome premise is accepted, 
this is skillfully projected comedy. 


Delinquent Daughters (Producers) 
Melodrama. Still another film exploiting 
theme of juvenile delinquency, indicting 
parents for neglect. . . . Offers no construc- 
tive comment, shows no evidence of self- 
determination on part of anyone. Cheap. 


+1812 (Soviet film) Drama, with titles 
and comment in English, showing Napoleon’s 
advance to Moscow, Russian strategy of 
waiting, and eventual battle, disastrous 
retreat. An excellent historical film, 
with no Hollywood-type distractions or ad- 
ditions. Demonstrates particular Russian 
ability to handle massed scenes, which here 
have feeling of old battle engravings. Done 
with sweep and conviction. M, 


In the Meantime, Darling (Fox) 
Jeanne Crain, Stanley Prager. Comedy about 
the woes of a bride from a wealthy family 
as she edures the rigors of life in small hotel 
near her husband’s post. . . . Harmless (?) 
enough in its appeal for girls to marry before 
their fiances go away; woefully trite in its use 
of time worn domestic situations and type- 
bound characterizations. M.Y 


Kismet (MGM) Ronald Colman, James 
Craig, Marlene Dietrich. Melodrama. Tech- 
nicolored romance in fantastic “Old Bagdad,” 
with beggars, the grand vizier, fabulous pal- 
aces, slaves, harems, and the caliph in dis- 
guise. . . . Hollywood actors pretending to 
be adventurers, performing woodenly, with 
tongue in cheek the while. A gaudy, insincere 
trifle. M,Y 

Laura (Fox) Dana Andrews, Vincent 
Price, Gene Tierney, Clifton Webb. Melo- 
drama. Detective, tracing clues to brutal 
murder of career girl, is attracted by her 
legend, finds subsequent developments most 
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surprising. 


Sophisticated characters 
and settings in an ingenious murder mystery. 


The Mark of the Whistler (Col.) 
Richard Dix. Melodrama. Derelict poses as 
long-lost owner of dormant bank account, 
only to meet danger from past of man he im- 
personates. One in series narrated by “the 
whistler,” a sort of mysterious voice of fate. 
. . . Effective characterizations in suspense- 
ful plot above usual run-of-mill standard for 
film mysteries. M,VY 

The Master Race (RKO) George Coul- 
ouris, Carl Esmond, Paul Guilfoyle, Osa Mas- 
sen, Stanley Ridges. Melodrama. Suffering 
of Belgian town goes on after allied arrival, 
egged on by Junker colonel “gone under- 
ground,” posing as anti-nazi escapee from 
German camp. ... Probably serves a pur- 
pose in showing that mere arrival of allied 


Wy 


ing and educational advantages i 


troops will not make all well at once. Con- 
ditions portrayed doubtless have some basis 
in fact, but are oversensationalized, while 
condescension of occupying authorities is ap- 
parently approved. Performances are con- 
vincing. Grim; designed to prove military 
clique responsible for German woes. 

Music in Manhattan (RKO) Dennis 
Day, Anne Shirley, Phillip Terry. Musical. 
Vaudeville acts, ensembles against back- 
ground of story about showgirl mistaken for 
bride of Pacific hero, who finds she must keep 
up the fiction. . . . Thinly disguised bed- 
room farce, which skims surface of proprie- 
ty but emerges uninspired, pleasantly per- 
formed farce. 

+None But the Lonely Heart (RKO) 
Ethel Barrymore, June Duprez, Barry Fitz- 
gerald, Cary Grant, Jane Wyatt. Drama from 
novel by Richard Llewelyn conveying 
futility, poverty of London slum life, as 
young man revolts aimlessly against soul- 
deadening about him. . . . Settings, photog- 
raphy intensify atmosphere of hopelessness, 
while performances are sensitive, convincing, 
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_ intelligent. A -rather inconclusive story, 
artistically produced to convey a significant, 
real comment on the tragedy of lives 
frustrated by poverty; leaves an unforget- 
table impression. M, Y 


Postwar Farms (The March of Time) 
Documentary, which looks:at desire to return 
to land, Jimited opportunities for new ven- 
tures, encroachment of industrial-type farms, 
cooperative ventures, need for rehabilitation 
of wornout land and steps being taken to 
“achieve it. A concise and effective 
presentation. M,Y,C 


The, Princess and the Pirate (RKO) 
Walter Brennan, Bob Hope, Victor McLag- 
lan. Farce, with Hope bringing current top- 
- ical wisecracks into tale of fearful actor 
fallen among 17th century pirates. 
Utterly without meaning, as is to be expected, 
but lacking good humor of previous Hope 
films, brutal brawls and harsh speech some- 
how not fitting farcical atmosphere. Swash- 
buckling. M.Y 


The Rainbow (Soviet film, titles and nar- 
ration in English) Melodrama. German bar- 
barism in occupied Russian village, sub- 
sequent vengenee of guerillas. . . . Prim- 
itive propaganda film, advertised as showing 
us Russian attitude toward postwar treatment 
of Germans, who here are shown as cardboard 
brutes, shooting babies, torturing expectant 
mothers, old people and-children just for the 
fun of it. Brutality on comic-strip level. Based 
on a “Stalin prize novel.” 


The Reckless Age (Univ.) Gloria Jean. 
Comedy. Poor little rich girl runs away to 
find happiness clerking in one of family’s 
dime stores. . . . Pleasing songs by young 
star in routine, trite little film. ne 


Sensations of 1945 (UA) Dennis 
O’Keefe, Eleanor Powell. Musical. Dances, 
swing bands, acrobatic and dog acts, strung 
on plot about press-agent stunts. ... A 
lame story, which the acts serve chiefly to 
pad. Moderately entertaining. M, Y 


+The Seventh Cross (MGM) Hume 
Cronyn, Herbert Rudley, Jessica Tandy, 
Spencer Tracy. Drama. Only one of seven 
men to survive Gestapo chase after break 
from concentration camp in. 1936 has faith 
in decent motives restored by “little people” 
who help him. . . . Because film hints that 
there may be decent people in Germany, 
although in minority, it has been criticized 
in certain “patriotic” quarters. But for that 
very reason it is to be commended. A good 
suspense film, ably staged and performed, 
with overtones of significant comment on the 
human spirit. M, 


Shadows in the Night (Col.) Warner 
Baxter. Melodrama. The “crime doctor” 
spends week-end in home of patient to invest- 
igate her fears, stumbles on bodies galore, 
secret caverns, etc. . . . Cheaply and care- 
lessly done, as if this were the first film effort 
of everyone concerned. Dull. 


A Strange Affair (Col.) Allyn Joslyn, 
Evelyn Keyes. Melodrama. Amateur detec- 
tive and wife have great time solving murder 
among assorted group of refugees in New 
York hotel. . . . Detective tale on comic 
pattern of “Mr. and Mrs. North” series. 
Fair suspense piece. M, Y 


What To Do With Germany (The 
March of Time) Documentary. Newsreels 
and staged shots remind us of past German 
crimes; speakers (Winchell, Dulles, Welles, 
Vansittart) exhort us not to weaken in pur- 
pose to punish Germany. . . . A rather in- 
complete picture for the conclusions drawn, 
which are all on side of severe punishment, 
blaming German people for crimes of war. 
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Films for Church Use 


Recommendations by the Committee on 
Visual Education of the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education. 

The following materials are. available 
through the denominational publishing 
houses, members of the Religious Film As- 
sociation. Names and addresses may be se- 
cured from the Association headquarters, 
297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 

Psychiatry in Action. 60 min., 16mm., 
Sound. $3.75. 

This is an important film which should be 
seen by all who may have contact with re- 
turned service men suffering from tempo- 
rary mental and emotional disturbances as 
a result of the war. It should be particularly 
helpful to church leaders planning to aid in 
the rehabilitation of such men. The film tells 
how Great Britain looks after the milder 
mental and emotional casualties of the war 
and includes hospital treatment, help in 
getting adjusted to civilian life after dis- 
charge from the hospital, and a follow-up of 
the patient’s progress. The hospital work is 
carried on by civilians. 


Content: ExcELLENT; Technical Quality: 
Goon. 

We, Too, Receive.15 minutes, 16mm., 
Sound $4.00. 


This new film, produced for the National 
Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
by Cathedral Films, provides a unique ap- 
proach to the stimulation of interest in for- 
eign missions. Based on an actual happening, 
the story is that of an American aviator 
shot down by the Japanese over New Guinea 
and rescued by a native who had been edu- 
cated in a mission school. The theme, given 
by implication only, is that contributions 
to missions form an investment which some- 
times pay dividends in unexpected ways. No 
scenes of missionary work or denominational 
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Religious slidefilms and 2” x 2” 
| slides can be shown with these 
’ versatile projectors. 
watt Model DD is suitable for 
Suse with medium sized audi- 


ences; the 300-watt Model AAA 


emphasis are included. The basic missionary 
message must therefore be given by a speak- 
er in conjunction with the film. Some of the 
scenes, including one in which the aviator 
gives his rescuer a gun to ward off pursuing 
Japanese will be objectionable to those with 
pacifist convictions. Otherwise the film is 
generally useful as a dramatic reminder that 
the Christian mission is a two-way proposi- 
tion which can be productive of interna- 
tional and inter-racial good will. 

Content: Goon; Technical Quality: Ex- 
CELLENT. 

How to Conquer War. Filmstrip. 192 
frames with 110 black and white pictures, 
projection time approximately 45 minutes. 
Sale price $5.00, rental $1.00 a week. 

This filmstrip shows how man first devel- 
oped government to settle disputes with his 
neighbors, and how he has repeatedly formed 
governments for larger and larger units, un- 
til today governments exist for great con- 
tinent-sized nations, though not yet for the 
world. It brings out the cycle which man has 
followed of isolation, contact, friction, at- 
tempted solution by war and real solution 
by uniting in a new larger peace-unit. 

These pictures point out the weaknesses 
of the League of Nations and necessary fac- 
tors in world government plans; such as, 
members elected by and responsible to the 
people, unanimous vote not required, plan 
for carrying out decisions, plan by which 
nations not abiding by decisions can be 
brought to trial. Parallel problems faced by 
the thirteen colonies in the formation of the 
United States are brought out. The tragedy 
of a world of strife is pictured and a call is 
given to make the world safe for the children 
and youth of tomorrow. 

Content: ExCELLENT; 
Goon. 


Technical Quality: 
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Editorials 


‘‘_But You Didn’t See It’’ 


‘4Lisren, you professional,” said a 
beginner-artist in his Saturday after- 
noon hobby art class, “I’ve been draw- 
ing at the human face for six weeks. 
But I have just discovered that the 
space between the hair line and the 
chin is divided into three equal parts by 
the eyebrows and the nostrils. And the 
monstrosities I have committed on 
helpless models! I’ve read the books. 
Why didn’t they tell me that?” 

“It was there,” said the professional 
with a smile, “but you didn’t see it until 
your pencil had worked a while.” The 
amateur went back to the book to 
check up on-himself, and there it all 
was, as plain as day, with sketches to 
show what it meant. But, ignoring a 
theoretical statement as old as Leon- 
ardo da Vinci, he had gone blissfully 
ahead, drawing faces as they looked to 
him, and wondering what was the 
matter. He will never be an artist, but 
he has had infinitely more fun since 
what he read with his eyes and the 
action of his hand became one. 

We are all like that. And the way we 
use the Bible is too often like that. We 
read things in the Book, but we really 
do not see them until, as the profes- 
sional put it, we work at them a while. 

For instance, a devoted and consci- 
entious church man made his contri- 
bution to a discussion of the race 
problem in these words: “We have had 
to take Japanese into our store for the 
war emergency, but, believe me, when 
the war is over, out they go, and 
quick!” He had heard the Golden Rule 
and the Worth of Persons preached 
over and over, ably and consistently, in 
that church by a succession of noble 
pastors for twenty-five years. He had 
read the words and taught them in 
Sunday school. He could recite them in 
his sleep. And he is a good and con- 
scientious man. But he will not see 
these words, get really what they mean, 
until a Japanese American becomes a 
perplexed human. being, seeking to 
educate four children, and not just an 
object of an out-they-go decree. When 
he does, he will probably say, “Pastor, 
why didn’t the Bible tell me how to 
take an interest in a Jap?” And the 
pastor will say, “It was there, but you 
didn’t see it.” 

A few miles from this man another 
business man is planning a new plant 
after the war, where the cooperative 
ideal of control and ownership will 
be increasingly put to work, and the 
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jobs will be open first to the groups 
that do not now have a fair chance— 
Negroes, Japanese, and other minor- 
ities. When the full-rounded joy of 
working this project out comes to him 
some years from now, probably he will 
suddenly see a new meaning in the 
words about loving one’s neighbor as 
one’s self. He will say, “What I now 
know, was there, but I didn’t see it.” 

It takes the action of the hand and 
the impulse of the heart, fused with 
insights of the mind, to make the Bible 
leap to life before our eyes. 

For the historic.devotional page of 
the Journal (now page 3).the Editorial 
Board has planned a series on the Bible 
containing material that people can 
actually use in cultivating an appreci- 
ation of the Bible. These will not be 
discussions about the Bible, or methods 
for using it, but materials to use in per- 
sonal reading and devotions or in short 
worship programs in a group. 

For instance, in this number. there 
are a group of articles on evangelism. 
On page three is a meditation in which 


Very Well, World! 


A Message of Youth 
on Youth Week 


Very well, world! 

Empty the oil wells on wars—if that is 
the best you can do—and we will 
find a better way to run the machin- 
ery of the years to be. 

Bomb the cathedrals—if that is what 
they mean to you—and beauty that 
is born of God with each new soul 
will lift others out of our hearts to 
the sky. 

Destroy the geniuses, the artists, the 
dreamers— if thus you value them 
—and from our souls and loins will 
spring the new nobility that will re- 
deem your loss. 

Tether the schools to your fear—if you 
shrink from what they, unleashed, 
would be—and we will slowly set 
them free. 

Bind the church by your prejudices—if 
you fear what a free church would 
do to them—and we will create a 
new church. 

Very well, world, work fast at these 
things—if this is your will—for you 
are old and your time is short. 

But we are young, and it is our time 
alone that is as long as the purposes 
of God. 

P.R.H. 
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great Bible passages that emphasize the — 
spiritual motives underlying evangelism 
have been worked around a central 
pattern. This page, we hope, will be a 
help in personal reading, or to open 
a committee meeting in a church to 
plan an evangelistic program during 
Lent. In some other months this ma- 
terial will be related to contents of the 
Journal or to seasons, and at other 
times it will not be thus related at all. 

Other plans being considered for 
the series include such features as: the ~ 
great passages on themes like nature, — 
social justice, Christian love, the worth 
of persons, the Kingdom of God; also 
short short stories, great poetry, 
prayers of the Bible, and benedictions. 
This series will follow our series in 
1943 on “I believe in—,” and the one 
in 1944 on “Just when do I believe 
in—.” These three series thus carry 
forward, in the field of the Bible and 
Christian faith, the program outlined 
in February 1943 under the heading, 
“The Journal in a Time Like This.” 

In such a series we hope that people 
will see with a new understanding what 
was always there. 


The Journal This Month—_ 
and Next! 


HIS SPECIAL ISSUE of the Journal — 
really began to brew a year ago last _ 
July! For then, folks representing ~ 
evangelism and those dealing with edu- | 
cation sat down in Clover Leaf Hall on / 
Lake Geneva, to talk about what to do | 
together and when. The evangelistic 
need and the educational way of meet- — 
ing it had weighed on many hearts for 
a year before. 

The result was the Missions to Teach- © 
ers which have received so enthusiastic — 
a response in recent months. A further — 
result is this issue on evangelism — 
through the church school. 

He who takes these articles in order — 
—and they are better thus—will get a — 
bird’s-eye view of the Missions them- 
selves, see what the program means on — 
the three age-group levels, watch a 
visitation campaign at work, look in on ~ 
a parents’ group, share in a pastor’s 
class in church membership, and close — 
with an overview of a Mission in a 
local church. 

The Growing Edges in Christian” 
Education will hold the center of the 
stage in the February issue. The theo- — 
logical ferment; new patterns of work — 
and thought; the emphasis on per- 
sonal counselling; types of modern — 
work in rural and small town areas; — 
the new thrust in family life—these and — 
other cores of interest go to the printer — 
in a few days now. 4 


